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We live in a period of rapid change— 
social, economic and religious. To solve 
today’s problems requires an education 
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Vancouver Riot , 

E wish to express our admiration for the 

hundreds of single unemployed who, ren- 
dered jobless by the closing of the forestry camps, 
with neither work nor relief available, occupied 
the Post Office and the Art Gallery in Vancouver 
for nearly a month. We admire them, not indeed 
for trespassing (though how else could they so 
successfully draw public attention to their 
plight?), but for the peaceable and orderly man- 
ner of their behaviour. No damage was done 
until, armed with gas bombs and riot sticks, the 
police dislodged them on orders from Ottawa. 
We deeply regret that the Federal government in 
the end agreed to Mr. Bennett’s demand that they 
be ejected (such a situation seems to rouse the old 
Adam of law and order in the Conservative 
leader). Mr. Rogers deprecated “submission on 
the part of the government to a mass demonstra- 
tion,” and said, “if you establish a special position 
for them, how can you deny providing special 
works projects for every single group of unem- 
ployed right across the country?” Who wants 
to deny them, if work is not otherwise available? 
We rather thought it was the Minister of Labour’s 
job to provide work. A government that thus 
stands on its dignity may save its face—it has 
overwhelming force at its disposal to ensure that 
—but it is apt to lose its soul. It should be em- 
phasised that any damage done was entirely due 
to police action. And now what? 


Money For Housing 

WO measures to provide cheap money have 

been introduced by the Federal Government 
within the last month. Both are to be welcomed 
asfar asthey go. The first would make available 
$30 million for loans to help municipalities with 
self-liquidating projects. This is in no sense a 
cure for unemployment but it is a step in the right 
direction. The second measure is the much pub- 
licised Housing Act by which the government 
Proposes to partially guarantee loans by approved 
lending institutions or municipalities, a maximum 
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of $50 million being made available. This, to- 
gether with the elimination of the sales tax on 
many building trade items, should give a consid- 
erable fillip to the building of cheaper houses. 
But: even if the government receives the fullest 
co-operation from municipalities and ‘private cap- 
ital (which is very doubtful), this Act will do 
little to provide dwellings for the really poor. 
“Most countries have been compelled to accept 
the principle that adequate homes cannot be pro- 
vided for the poorest section of the people without 
government help in the form of a gift, not a 
loan.” Thus was approval qualified by Dr. Her- 
bert Bruce, the former Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario whose work for better housing has earned 
him the gratitude of all progressive people in the 
province. And he is certainly no carping critic. 


The Archambault Report 

VERY humane Canadian must have blushed 

with shame as he read of the barbaric state 
of affairs disclosed by the Report of the Archam- 
bault Commission. Not often do royal Commis- 
sioners use such blunt and forthright language 
about the subject of their investigation; all hon- 
our to them for doing so. We welcome this report 
the more eagerly because we believe that in this 
field at any rate something can and will be done 
to scrap the inhuman system and to implement 
the measures recommended. The retirement of 
General Ormond may be taken for granted, but 
that is nothing; we hope for the early appoint- 
ment of the proposed Prison Commission of three 
to administer the penitentiaries, to implement the 
recommendations which at least mean an immense 
step forward in prison administration. As the 
report well says: 

“There is no object in severity as such. In Canadian 
penitentiaries the effect of the present treatment of 
inmates is to break down their morale and diminish any 
chances they may have to reform and rehabilitation. 
To combat this destructive effect, recreation, education, 
medical care, religious instruction, employment, and the 
incentive of prison pay are recommended as valuable 
influences.” 
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Public interest must not be allowed to lapse 
after the first nasty shock of disclosure. The 
government must, and we trust will, act; they can 
do so without serious opposition on this issue 
which should be quite outside party politics. The 
B.N.A. Act will surely not be allowed to stand in 
the way. And may we suggest to the Minister of 
Justice that an army career is not a good training 
ground for those responsible for the general 
direction of homes for diseased minds. 


The Political Underworld 
R. Bennett’s accusation of patronage, speci- 
fically in the Minister of Labour’s own 
constituency of Kingston, raised a storm in the 
House which makes entertaining, but scarcely 
edifying, reading (Hansard, June 9th, 10th.) 
Particular accusations are notoriously hard to 
prove or disprove. Much more important, and 
much more damning, are the admissions inciden- 
tally made by both Liberals and Conservatives. 
Mr. Bennett’s admission that the evil is not new 
makes the Liberals’ reliance on the “tu quoque”’ 
argument the more pitiful, as when the Prime 
Minister himself intervened with the sole object 
of showing that Mr. Bennett was no better than 
he should be. Angry interruptions and points of 
order made a sorry spectacle. Nor can we share 
the late Professor Rogers’ contention that to en- 
dorse local party recommendations on _ public 
works is so much less heinous than on relief 
works. Patronage is a fact, as everybody knows. 
It is a rotten fact, and a real danger to democracy 
which requires trust and respect to survive. We 
certainly hold no brief for Mr. Bennett’s political 
past (or future), but if he should seriously start 
a crusade against this evil, we wish him luck. It 
could be done, even if only by a kind of “honour- 
among-thieves” bargain between the two old 
parties. It could only be that, at least until we 
get a government of men who (like the present 
C.C.F. members) have been trained in a harder 
and more realistic political school. 


And Still the Padlock 
AWS may come and laws may go, but the Pad- 
lock Act goes on for ever. As we foretold 
last month, two more Alberta Acts—the Home 
Owners’ Securities’ Act and the Securities’ Tax 
Act—have been disallowed by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Once more the Minister of Justice has 
made up his mind with commendable rapidity, if 
not with the lightning speed of a former occasion. 
It would be impious to suggest that he waited for 
the Saskatchewan elections to be out of the way, 
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or that the result can have affected his decision. 
Besides, we have no particular quarrel with his 
decision. It is his indecision that we deplore. The 
last day for disallowance of the Quebec Padlock 
Act is July 7th. The subject was brought up 
again in the House by Mr. Woodsworth on May 
30 and 31; and the amazing (?) variations in the 
Minister’s ability to make up his mind (shown in 
detail in our last issue) fully hammered home. 
Mr. Lapointe’s one contribution to the discussion 
was a vigorous and learned, but unsuccessful, 
attempt to have the whole question ruled out of 
order. After that, deliberate and unbroken 
silence. Does anyone still believe that these de- 
cisions are taken on pure legal grounds? 


Vox Hepburni, Vox Dei 

UBLIC opinion moves in spite of politicians, 

and the Toronto Conference of the United 
Church this month dared to express itself on cur- 
rent issues in no uncertain voice. It condemned 
the Padlock law and coupled with it as dangers to 
democracy “the rise of movements dedicated to 
anti-Christian, racial and nationalist doctrines,” 
and the bribery of the electorate by patronage. 
It was even more specific, and criticized Mr. Hep- 
burn himself for his “discourteous”’ conduct in 
arresting the Lakeview strikers in his own office. 
(They have now been condemned to two months 
imprisonment). The Prime Minister of Ontario 
retaliated with the customary outburst of temper. 
He spoke of “sanctimonious, psalm-singing 
preachers” and, himself a member of the United 
Church, he declared that it was losing its hold on 
the people because many of its ministers become 
“parlour socialists who won’t grapple with real- 
ities.” What realities were meant we do not 
know, but the United Church is certainly losing 
its hold on Mr. Hepburn. Can it be that by “the 
people” he meant to refer to himself? 


Arsenal of Empire 
O reasonable person doubts that vast British 
armament orders from Canada would make it 
even more difficult for “parliament to decide” 
anything but participation in case of war. Yet 
the question was carefully not mentioned in the 
Prime Minister’s statement on foreign policy and 
our relation to Britain. In answer to a question 
by Mr. Woodsworth whether these orders for 
munitions were made “with the sanction” of the 
Canadian government, the Minister of National 
Defence said, on June 10th: 
“the Department of National Defence has played no 
part, either directly or indirectly, in these negotiations. 


With reference to any orders to be placed in Canada, we 
have no more information than the honourable gentle- 
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man who has asked the question. I think that that is as 
definite as I can make the statement.” 

Which is no doubt true, but does not answer 
the question, for the Department of National De- 
fence is not the government. It is interesting to 
compare with this statement a despatch from 
Ottawa in The Toronto Star, June 18th: 

“Government officials said that they had instructions to 
co-operate to the fullest extent with the British air mis- 
sion which visited Canada last month, and that the 
mission was so satisfied with the fulness of the informa- 
tion that it was found unnecessary to make personal in- 
spection of Canadian plants. The information afforded 
included not only that gained through the most exhaust- 
ive Canadian inquiry into aircraft manufacturing pos- 
sibilities, but also the full fruits of five years of intensive 
study of more than 700 Canadian industrial plants as to 
their availability for munitions production.” 

None are more unaware of what they do not 
wish to know than Ministers of the Crown. To 
complete the picture, we quote the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, who is reported to have 
said in Hamilton on June 17th: 

“I for one do not want Canada to become prosperous 

through the manufacture of instruments of war. This is 

not permanent prosperity.” 

We agree with the Minister, though we could 
find harder words to describe such prosperity. 
Unfortunately we cannot claim to any great in- 
fluence upon his Majesty’s government at Ottawa. 
But Mr. Euler is a member of it. Can he not do 
something? 


The Lull Before . . . What? 

INCE the fateful week-end of May 22nd, an 

account of which from an eyewitness in 
Czechoslovakia will be found elsewhere in this 
issue, the European scene has been quieter, ex- 
cept for the hysterical denials of the German 
press that they ever intended to disturb the peace, 
and their efforts to turn every incident against 
the Czechs. In this connection there is some sig- 
nificance to the reinstatement of General von 
Fritsch. It is a victory for the Army as against 
the extreme Nazis, qualified, however, by the fact 
that his new command is purely honorary. The 
last public outbreak of this struggle behind the 
scenes was in February, but then the victory was 
the other way. Sadly we may reflect that the 
nilitaristic Junkers whom the last war was fought 
to put down are now the one effective moderating 
influence on German policy. The default on the 
Austrian international debt is an indication of 
financial weakness (or is it mere cynicism?) ; in 
any case it will have a restraining effect upon 
pro-German financial circles in London. Bye- 
elections have been to the Labour Party’s advan- 
tage, but not as decisively as one had hoped. 
During the present lull the success of the Labour 
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Party in attaching to itself the various shades of 
anti-Chamberlain opinion is of crucial importance. 
We publish on another page an article from a 
member of the party which gives a clear picture 
of the cruel dilemmas before them. It is impos- 
sible to gauge accurately from this distance the 
changing tides of public opinion, but, though we 
sympathise with another correspondent’s point of 
view, we still feel that the Labour leaders, if too 
intransigeant in their manner, are essentially 
right to insist that only Socialism can offer a 
stable alternative. 


The Saskatchewan Election 

O provincial election in this generation, pro- 

bably, has occasioned more interest than the 
general election in Saskatchewan on June 8th. 
The Liberal Government, headed by Premier Pat- 
terson, had held 50 out of 55 seats in the Legis- 
lature at dissolution, with the C.C.F. as the official 
—indeed the only—opposition. After a short but 
tumultuous campaign the Liberals emerged with 
36 seats out of 50 (three seats disappeared in a 
redistribution measure early in the year, and two 
other ridings in the far north, traditionally Lib- 
eral, do not vote until July 28). The C.C.F. 
doubled its strength, a remarkable achievement 
in the circumstances. Social Credit captured two 
seats and two “Independents,” relics of the An- 
derson government of 1929-34, were returned. 
The Conservatives, as in 1934, failed to elect a 
single member. 

It was the invasion of Saskatchewan by Pre- 
mier Aberhart of Alberta and his Social Credit 
legions which gave special interest to what might 
otherwise have been a tame affair. The people 
of Saskatchewan flocked in their thousands to 
hear Aberhart (who wouldn’t?); both Liberals 
and C.C.F.’ers reserved their heaviest broadsides 
for him. Both government and opposition speak- 
ers also imported Alberta speakers in large num- 
bers to confound him, but the results of their 
efforts still appeared doubtful when, on the eve 
of the election, at Melville, Aberhart drew a 
crowd of 5,000 while the Federal Minister of 
Agriculture who set up his rival political tent a 
block away had to be content with a mere 500. 

The Social Credit invasion, by adding to the 
multiplicity of opposition candidates, no doubt 
helped the government, even if the Liberal victory 
is a tribute to the efficiency of the Liberal machine 
as well as to that of the Patterson administra- 
tion. A glance at the Liberal and C.C.F. gains 
and losses, however, suggests that other signifi- 
cant factors operated to favour the government. 
After the grim years of drought and depression, 
a strong protest vote might have been expected, 
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but the large relief area of the province went for 
the government, while the Northeast, which has 
suffered least from drought and crop failure and 
was excluded from the government’s debt adjust- 
ment scheme, returned an almost solid bloc of 
C.C.F. members. The sorely-pressed voters of 
the drought area, dependent on the government 
for food and clothing, seed, feed, tractor fuel, 
etc., until a crop is harvested again, simply could 
not afford the luxury of protest. Very little 
rain had fallen in the two weeks before the elec- 
tion (copious rains soaked the entire drought area 
on June 9th!) and no farmer could know whether 
he would be able to live without relief next 
winter. Finally Premier Patterson had promised 
$2,000,000 (from the Federal Treasury, since the 
provincial had long been empty) to buy tractor 








fuel and horse feed for summer fallow operations 
this month. 


The executives of mortgage companies and 
banks breathed easier for the defeat of Social 
Credit: 


“Representatives of Eastern institutions who have been 
on the ground watching events were overjoyed ... They 
saw in the Patterson victory a further guarantee of the 
stability of Western bonds and mortgages held in On- 
tario. ‘Saskatchewan has rejected the principle of debt 
repudiation’ was their comment. ‘These people can and 
will pay all their obligations’.” (Globe and Mail, June 
10th.) 


Such statements invite the suspicion that our 
eastern financial barons and their henchmen 
learn little from experience and still have their 
heads well buried in the sand. 


Neutrality and the Cabinet 


T. S. EWART 


of the Prime Minister in the House of Com- 

mons on the 24th of May in so far as the 
relations with countries other than the United 
Kingdom are concerned. It is when these latter 
relations are discussed by him and his colleagues 
that it becomes liable to adverse criticism. 

The Prime Minister discussed somewhat fully 
our relations with the League of Nations but said 
little or nothing regarding those with what he 
prefers to call the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, though a decision on ‘‘external affairs,” 
as he wishes to consider our relations with the 
United Kingdom, must necessarily be based on a 
knowledge of what those relations are and what 
obligations Canada is under, if there are any 
obligations. Does Canada become a belligerent 
when Britain declares war? What position does 
the government assert as to this? Mr. King does 
not make any definite statement. Although the 
constitutional relation of Canada to the United 
Kingdom was set out in the Report of the Con- 
ference of 1926 he states that “we have not yet 
worked out a completely logical solution of the 
position in war time.” Twelve years have passed 
and a solution has not yet been reached. How 
much longer must we wait before we know 
whether what was said in the 1926 Conference 
Report really meant what it said (where it is in- 
telligible) or whether it was just so much bun- 
kum? For it is clear that as the Report provided 
that no one of the governments was entitled to 
involve any other government in “active obliga- 
tion,” if Canada does actually become a belliger- 
ent when Britain declares war then this provision 


( ITTLE exception can be taken to the speech 
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is not operating according to its meaning. We 
are entitled to know why. Mr. King states that 
the decision will be made by parliament when 
war arises “in the light of all existing circum- 
stances” but that statement refers apparently 
only to when Canada takes an active part or re- 
mains as a passive belligerent. It is not a state- 
ment that a British declaration of war does not 
involve Canada as a belligerent. And he admits 
uncertainty as to our rights when he says that he 
does not agree that a decision should be made 
now because “it is inherent in the contradiction 
between the recognized independent responsibil- 
ity of the several members of the commonwealth 

. and the possibility that war proclaimed by 
the King as regards part of his dominions may 
involve other parts in the conflict.” Why should 
there be any inherent contradiction? Can the 
question not be solved even in a longer period 
than twelve years? And he also stated in reply 
to a question as to the effect of the withdrawal of 
a British Ambassador, “The broad question of 
whether Canada is at war when Britain is at war 
would still remain.” But these statements are 
clear contradictions of five other statements he 
made in the House on the 25th of January, 1937, 
which may be summed up in the two quotations: 
“IT want to make it quite clear that we will not 
necessarily become involved in any war which 
other parts of the British Empire may enter, 
simply because we are a part of the British Em- 
pire,” and “My reply to him is that parliament 
will decide whether or not we will remain neut- 
ral.” For if Canada does not necessarily become 
involved in war, and the expression covers passive 
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pelligerency, and if she has the right to declare 
neutrality, then the inherent contradiction, to 
which Mr. King refers, cannot exist and the 
“proad question” of war would not remain. The 
statements are so conflicting that no one can tell 
what the opinion of the government, if any, is. 


The Minister of Justice assures us that Canada 
is an autonomous nation. He insists on that. He 
stated, ‘““We have the right to devise our own 
policy in everything; we are autonomous in mat- 
ters internal and external, and that includes 
defence policies” and when Mr. Woodsworth re- 
ferred to Canada as “a more or less autonomous 
nation” he interjected ‘‘not more or less but aut- 
onomous.” In a speech delivered in Toronto in 
February, 1927, after saying that the Conference 
of 1926 had asserted Canada to be an autonomous 
nation he defined “‘autonomy,” as reported in The 
Ottawa Citizen: “Autonomy,” Mr. Lapointe held, 
“means self government in all matters. In pro- 
blems of defence as on other questions it is and 
will be for parliament to decide and for nobody 
else.” That is, Canada having “self government 
in all matters” it follows that, in Mr. Lapointe’s 
opinion, Canada is sovereign and consequently 
has the right to declare neutrality. That was in 
1927 but in 1937 he states: “This question as to 
the right of the dominions to be strictly neutral is 
one of the questions yet to be solved.”’ This state- 
ment is a clear contradiction of the statement 


made in 1927. 


The Minister of National Defence did not take 
part in the debate but in a speech in Victoria in 
October 1936 he quoted with approval extracts 
trom the Conferences of 1923 and 1926 to show 
that Canada’s responsibility is for local defence 
“until support comes from outside.” He is report- 
ed as saying: “Without question, new problems of 
avery serious nature confront us and our obliga- 
tions under the resolutions of 1923 and 1926 still 
stand. These center round the primary responsi- 
bility of our local defence.’”’ That was in October, 
1936. But in February 1937 the Minister express- 
ed a different opinion in the House. He said “... 
the only obligation of Canada in relation to Can- 
adian defence is no longer the traditional obliga- 
tion of local defence but the complete responsibil- 
ity for defence in consequence of Canada’s new 
sovereign status.”” Our responsibility had grown 
ina few months from only one of local defence 
“until help comes from outside” to responsibility 
for all defence, whether local or not. What was a 
“traditional obligation” in October 1986 is no 
longer such in February 1937, though nothing has 
happened in the meantime except a change in the 
Minister’s opinion. Or is it possible that he 
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expressed himself in Victoria as he thought his 
audience would like him to? 

The Minister of Finance has stated his opinion 
as to Canada’s position in time of war in a speech 
broadcast from London on the 11th of June, 
1937. He said that Canada had complete indepen- 
dence in all matters relating to peace and war 
and that the individual parliaments have all the 
rights of decision as to peace and war. There 
was no qualification at all. 

The result of this comparison of the various 
statements made by the Prime Minister, the Min- 
ister of Justice, the Minister of Nationa] Defence 
and the Minister of Finance is: 

1. The prime Minister asserts the right of Can- 
ada to declare neutrality and then denies it. 

2. The Minister of Justice asserts that it is for 
Canada to decide her own problems and other 
matters, which would include neutrality, and then 
states that the problem of neutrality is “yet to be 
solved.” 

38. The Minister of National Defence in 1936 
assumes for Canada a colonial position under 
which she could not declare neutrality but in 1937 
assumes for her a sovereign position which would 
include the right to be neutral. 

4. The Minister of Finance states that our 
powers are complete and, so far as is known, has 
not made any qualification of his statement. 

5. As the Prime Minister, the Minister of Jus- 
tice and the Minister of National Defence have all 
expressed contradictory opinions they may be 
said to be in agreement with one another and at 
the same time to be in disagreement with one 
another. 

6. The Minister of Finance is in agreement 
with three of his colleagues when they are in one 
frame of mind and in disagreement with them 
when they are in another. 

7. It is quite clear that the government has not 
arrived at any decision on the subject as the Min- 
isters express such divergent opinions both in- 
dividually and collectively unless in the words of 
Prof. F. R. Scott in an article in Foreign Affairs 
for April, 1937, “Such language is the language of 
political dodgery rather than of fact; it can only 
be intended to stave off an open fight on the 
issue, so that Mr. King can carry on his govern- 
ment while avoiding a revelation of the wide 
differences of opinion which exist within his own 
party.” 

8. It is equally clear that, as the government 
has not any opinion as to our rights in the event 
of Britain declaring war, its foreign policy and 
its preparations for defence lack an _ essential 
basis for their consideration. 
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Mr. King’s Foreign Policy 


F. H. UNDERHILL 


in London on May 24 that Canada could be 

of immeasurable help in implementing 
Great Britain’s armaments during wartime be- 
cause of our “almost certain immunity from air 
attack.” This is the official pronouncement of 
the British Minister for Co-ordination of Defence 
who presumably speaks with complete knowledge 
of the technical conditions of air warfare. Strange- 
ly enough, Sir Thomas’s statement is not being 
quoted here in Canada by any of those experts 
who have been making the shivers run down our 
backs by lurid tales of possible air invasions via 
the North Pole or some other route. 

Our Canadian House of Commons at Ottawa 
also celebrated Empire Day by a debate on Can- 
ada’s foreign policy. Mr. King read a long type- 
written memorandum which repeated the main 
points he has been making for the past few years 
but which was chiefly notable for the topics which 
he carefully avoided discussing. Mr. Bennett’s 
speech was much more enlightening, and one won- 
ders why it has led to so little comment. For the 
Conservative leader committed himself to certain 
principles of policy about which he and his party 
have been remarkably silent since 1926. 

Mr. King always flourishes the 1926 Report 
and boasts that the member states of the British 
Commonwealth are “autonomous nations, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs.” 
He is still fighting rhetorical battles in defence of 
our status as a means of avoiding any discussion 
of our policy—or rather of his policy, since he is 
the Prime Minister responsible for framing the 
policy of the Canadian people. Mr. Bennett now 
takes him up on his own favorite 1926 platform 
and points out that that famous definition went 
on to say that the states of the Commonwealth 
were “united by a common allegiance and freely 
associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” Common allegiance and as- 
sociation, affirms Mr. Bennett, involve certain 
consequences. “Association does not mean sep- 
aration. It means unity of action and of purpose.” 
“Freedom of association is a freedom that, in my 
judgment, contemplates consultation. It con- 
templates solidarity; it contemplates unity of pur- 
pose and harmony, and it contemplates unity of 
action.” He went on to speak of “this partner- 
ship of ours in which we share with the oldest 
member of the partnership certain obligations 
and responsibilities,” and he declared that the 
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consultations through which the partnership 
worked must be held prior to action and not after 
action has been taken by one of the partners. 

Mr. Bennett, that is, has returned to the con- 
ception of Sir Robert Borden before and after 
1914, that the British Commonwealth is one state 
for purposes of foreign affairs and that its unity 
of action in pursuing one common policy is to be 
achieved by continuous consultation among _ its 
members. The simple and easy comment on this 
policy is to ask Mr. Bennett how far he followed 
it when he was our responsible Prime Minister 
during the years 1930-35. It was in those years 
that the British government held off the League 
of Nations from any effective interference with 
Japan’s seizure of Manchuria. Are we to under- 
stand that the Canadian government under Mr. 
Bennett was “freely associated” in the working 
out of this policy, in “consultation, understanding 
and co-operation?” If so, why didn’t he frankly 
tell the Canadian people who had elected him to 
office that such was his understanding of the re- 
lationship of Canada to Great Britain and of 
Canada’s responsibilities in the making of a 
common policy? If not, what is the value of his 
fine talk today about “consultation, understand- 
ing and co-operation?” 

Of course the fact is that when in office Mr. 
Bennett always carefully sidestepped any en- 
tanglement in British foreign policy, just as Mr. 
King is doing at present. But his present lan- 
guage, if it means anything, can only mean that 
the Conservatives think that the time has arrived 
at long last to bring the old flag down from the 
attic again and get ready for another 1911 cam- 
paign. Mr. Bennett on May 24 professed to be 
giving only his own private opinions; but, if we 
are to believe Ottawa gossip, his most likely suc- 
cessor as Conservative leader is the Right Hon. 
R. B. Bennett. 

As against this conception of a partnership in 
a joint policy with Great Britain—a partnership 
is a form of association in which the partners have 
unlimited liabilities for one another’s actions— 
Mr. King stands quite firm for his own idea, which 
he established in practice during the 1920’s, of a 
separate independent Canadian policy. His speech 
on May 24 was more definite and clear-cut on 
this point than ever. It was commendably free 
from any of those emotional overtones about dem- 
ocracy and liberty in distant parts of the world 
which were a disturbing element in his speeches 
during and after his European tour and which 
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were so pleasing to the ears of British imperial- 
ists. It was notable for the declaration that 
Canada not merely refuses to recognise any ob- 
ligation in her League membership to impose 
economic or miltiary sanctions but denies the 
right of any state or group of states to take Article 
16 out of cold storage when it happens to suit 
their selfish interests. “So far as the Canadian gov- 
ernment is concerned, the sanctions articles have 
ceased to have effect by general practice and 
consent, and cannot be revived by any state or 
group of states at will.” Clearly, these words are 
meant to serve notice to the Chamberlain govern- 
ment that, when at length they do get into their 
European war, any Canadian government of 
which Mr. King is the head will listen very coldly 
to their plea that they have gone into it in dutiful 
fulfilment of League obligations. 

Mr. King also gave an admirable exposition of 
the case of the so-called “‘isolationists” and show- 
ed thereby that he understands that ‘“‘isolation- 
ism” is not a mere selfish negative desire to 
escape from the outer world but is based upon a 
positive ideal of Canadian achievement. “We 
cannot be indifferent to the fate of democratic 
institutions, the suffering of unfortunate minor- 
ities elsewhere. But we must keep a sense of 
perspective ... We have a tremendous task at 
home. Our eleven million people are trying to 
develop half a continent, to find a decent liveli- 
hood, to build up a distinctive national life. We 
have neither the power nor the knowledge to 
settle the destinies of countries thousands of miles 
away... It is sometimes forgotten that in Canada 
itself we have an area as large as Europe, with 
problems of communication, of development, of 
adjustment of sectional and cultural groups quite 
as difficult to deal with as many of the problems 
of adjustment which the different parts of Europe 
are facing . . . that we are not asking and will 
not receive any help from outside in meeting 
these difficulties, and that we are unlikely to have 
any surplus of statesmanship or good fortune to 
bestow elsewhere.” 

For such sane common sense as this in the 
midst of growing hysteria Mr. King is to be com- 
mended. But while we may give him credit for 
the clearness and sincerity of his determination to 
keep Canada from being involved in the Europ- 
ean insanity, it must also be pointed out that his 
Means are every day being shown to be utterly 
inadequate to his ends. Canada will be involved 
ina European war only because of her British con- 
nection. With Mr. King’s passive acquiescence 
Canadian industry is now being geared into the 
British war machine. Mr. King also still refuses to 
face up to the fact that at present we are auto- 
matically bound by a British declaration of war 
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and have not the legal or constitutional power 
to make up our minds as to our policy once Britain 
is at war. As long as he avoids the ticklish ques- 
tion of our right to neutrality (quite a different 
thing from our right to passive belligerency) most 
of his talk about parliament deciding when the 
emergency arises is just so much rhetoric. He 
comes close to confessing this himself when he 
remarks somewhat sadly that we have worked 
out a satisfactory solution of the relations between 
the several members of the British Commonwealth 
in peace time but have not yet worked out a com- 
pletely Icgical solution of the position in war 
time. 


The vital criticism, however, of Mr. King’s 
foreign policy is that he has no home policy. The 
danger to our Canadian democracy does not lie in 
any possibility of attack from foreign fascisms or 
dictatorships. The threat both of war and of 
fascism comes from within. Our eleven million 
Canadians are suffering from a sense of futility, 
of frustration. Since 1930 they have found no 
democratic government which shows any con- 
vincing sign of being able to deal with our one 
great problem of unemployment and poverty. 
From the psychological depression which this ex- 
perience has produced a plunge into war would 
be a great emotional release. As the war con- 
tagion spreads over the world we shall only 
escape if we are protected by some active im- 
munising agent. We need some other great cause 
to which Canadians, and especially young Can- 
adians, can devote themselves with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm, if we are to be immune to the emo- 
tional appeal which war will make when once it 
breaks out. Mr. King and his Liberal parliamen- 
tarians sit at Ottawa and talk and talk but do 
nothing. Unless Canadians are healthily absorb- 
ed, before war comes, in the task of making a 
happy and prosperous democracy here at home, 
they will not be able to keep their feet when war 
propaganda sweeps across the land. The real in- 
dictment of Mr. King is not that he has no foreign 
policy but that he has no home policy. 
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Under the Shadow of the Swastika 


GORDON SKILLING 


May 22nd, when the fate of Czechoslovakia 

and of European peace hung in the balance, 
we arrived in Eger, (Cheb) small, ancient town 
on the slow-moving Ohre river, at the northern 
extremity of the Bohemian forest, a few miles 
from the Czechoslovak-German border. Here on 
the previous Saturday had occurred the one really 
serious incident of the first Czechoslovak mun- 
icipal elections—the accidental fatal shooting of 
two German peasants by a policeman when they 
ignored his command to stop on the highway. For 
forty-eight hours afterwards the whole world 
wondered whether history would repeat itself, 
whether the two peasants of the Egerland were to 
take the role of the Austrian Archduke and Arch- 
duchess in Sarajevo. Fortunately the general 
crisis passed and the danger was postponed. 


| Oe days. after the critical week-end of 


But in Eger the funeral on Wednesday pro- 
longed the period of acute tension. Instead of 
the normal unnoticed burial of two simple peas- 
ants the ceremony was transformed into a polit- 
ical event of world significance. Hitler, “leader 
of all Germans everywhere,” sent two huge 
wreaths, inscribed with his name and the German 
swastika, deposited on the coffins by two uniform- 
ed German officers. Henlein, the Sudete “Hitler,” 
from a great tribune in the central market square 
of Eger, spoke over the coffins to an audience of 
25,000 Germans, who, with raised right hands, 
shouted the greeting, “Heil!” From 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m. the maintenance of order in the town was 
entrusted to the F.S. stewards (the Sudete Ger- 
man storm troopers) and the regular municipal 
and state police were confined to barracks. For 
these few hours the “Sudete German Party” could 
imagine that state power was in their hands, that 
Czechoslovak authority no longer existed, and 
that the border between them and the German 
Empire had disappeared. On May Day the 
marching Henleinites had chanted “Ein Reich, 
Ein Volk, Ein Fuhrer” and Senator Wollner had 
forecast that by May 20th Czech schools, Czech 
officials, Czech police, all would have gone. Now, 
although the week-end had passed without the 
arrival of German troops, the funeral revived 
Sudete German enthusiasm and their confidence 
in “the 75,000,000 Germans behind them.” Hoff- 
mann and Bohm, the martyrs, had sacrificed 
themselves for the “Volksgemeinschaft’’ — the 
national community — of all Germans. They had 
been the innocent victims of the “Volksfeinde” — 
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the enemies of the nation. Their death was a light 
for the future, for “the coming resurrection” of 
the German people. 


Tense expectancy continued in the days fol- 
lowing. In the vast, cobbled square, bordered 
by medieval houses, where every evening follow- 
ing immemorable tradition, the inhabitants of 
Eger gather to talk and walk, the Nazi salute 
was, like a new toy, given at every turn. Little 
knots of people stood outside shop-windows, gaz- 
ing at the snapshots of the funeral and the photo- 
graphs of Henlein. Dotted throughout the con- 
stantly-moving throng, were the young storm 
troopers, smartly dressed in black uniforms and 
shiny knee boots—the attire forbidden until the 
first of May. Posters of the day before carried 
the official instructions of the party for the be- 
haviour of the people during the specified hours. 
Bookshops were crowded with books written by 
Hitler, Goering and Henlein. Centrally displayed 
were large maps of the “new German Empire,” 
showing what Austria had brought Germany, in 
population, labour-power, land, raw materials 
and food-stuffs. Such things as these were the 
outward evidences of the extent of Nazi influence. 


But even our eyes gave us evidence that there 
was no “Volksgemeinschaft” in Eger. In the main 
street stood every day a young seller of “Rote 
Fahne,” German paper of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party. Later, as he guided us to the fine 
“People’s House,” where the Social Democratic 
Party and the Social Democratic Trade Unions 
have their offices, he was greeted on all sides, 
from top windows or opposite street corners, by 
the bold clenched fist salute and the slogan of 
“Vorwarts” (Forward) oor “Freundschaft” 
(Friendship). Now our eyes began to note coat- 
lapels that did not wear the S.d.P. button but even 
carried the Social Democratic insignia, the badge 
of the coming People’s Festival, or the colours of 
the Spanish or the Czechoslovak Republic. This 
“battle of buttons,” insignificant as it may seem, 
was a manifestation of the morale, in the face of 
terror and imminent fascism, of the anti-fascists. 
Such people as these would not give way without 
a struggle. 


But there was still better evidence of the cour- 
ageous resistance of the German anti-fascists. 
We were told later of the “terror” in the textile 
mills, the breweries and other factories in Eger. 
The owners, of whom the majority were Henlein 
supporters, sought every opportunity to dismiss 
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workers who were known as “Reds.” Just a few 
days previously two girls had suffered such a 
fate. During the funeral the factories closed 
down, but only those who attended the funeral 
were paid for the lost hours. Nevertheless a min- 
ority of workers were adhering to their principles. 
Some openly joined the S.d.P., while inwardly 
maintaining their hostility. 


We were told of the pressure in the schools, 
where the majority of teachers were Nazis. The 
pupils, unless there were very strong counteract- 
ing influences at home, yielded to the constant 
pressure of their teachers and developed into 
ardent young Nazis. Teachers who did not share 
the prevailing National Socialist viewpoint were 
subject to the continual complaints of parents. 
Professor X, in the German Middle School, told 
us that a complaint had just been registered 
against him at the local school council because 
he dared to teach the works of Thomas Mann. 


There were evidences of similar resistance 
everywhere. <A public meeting was held by the 
Czech and German Social Democrats in the 
People’s House. The following night another 
hall was filled with a crowd of some 2,000, in- 
cluding both Czechs and Germans, Socialists, 
Communists and anti-fascists of no party, all co- 
operating, in this moment of common danger, to 
celebrate the fifty-fourth birthday of the pres- 
ident, Dr. Edward Benes. Plans were being laid 
for the most effective possible strategy for the 
coming municipal elections on May 29th and June 
12th. In some of the villages of the vicinity a 
common “electoral list’? had been secured so that 
the forces in opposition to Henlein were united. 
In other villages where the parties had separate 
lists, they had agreed to “couple” their superflu- 
ous votes, in the hopes of securing one or two ad- 
ditional seats in the local councils. Everyone we 
talked with — industrial workers, agricultural 
workers, peasants, teachers, party and trade 
union officials, unemployed, men and women — 
impressed us with their lack of panic, their intel- 
ligent understanding of the dangers of the situa- 
tion, their steadfast and unswerving heroism. And 
they were buoyed up by the knowledge that, un- 
like the Schuschnigg government in Austria, the 
present Czechoslovak government would organize 
and direct their efforts in case an armed resist- 
ance proved necessary. Of this they had ample 
proof over that critical week-end, when 400,000 
reservists had been called to the colors and posted 
on the frontier. They proudly took us to the high- 
ways leading from Eger to the German border, to 
show us the felled trees and the military guards 
at regular intervals, and to the Eger aerodrome, 
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to show us the huge pits dug to prevent the land- 
ing of aeroplanes. 

There was complete unanimity among the var- 
ious opposition parties as to the measures neces- 
sary to meet the danger of the developing influ- 
ence of the Henlein movement. The secretaries 
of the local German Social Democratic Party and 
of the local Communist Party, the two most sig- 
nificant opposition parties, developed for us 
almost identical proposals. It was, in the first 
place, urgently necessary that the authority of 
the state be maintained and that the extraordin- 
ary military provisions be continued. But bayonets 
were not enough. There was need for thorough- 
going national reforms, to perfect the already 
most liberal and tolerant nationality policy of 
Czechoslovakia. Although the Nationality Stat- 
ute was not yet known to the public, it was essen- 
tial that the government, before composing the 
final text, should consult not only the Henlein 
party but also the representatives of the German 
anti-fascists. The Statute must include certain 
maximum reforms. Complete linguistic equality 
must be established, i.e. the Germans must be 
given the right to use their language in office and 
court, even where they did not reach the previ- 
ously required twenty percent of the population. 
Appointments to the state service must be made 
strictly proportional, i.e. 22% of the civil servants 
must be German-speaking, in accordance with the 
German proportion of the total population of the 
Republic. A great scheme of public works must 
be initiated, especially in the “depressed areas” 
of the Sudete territory, where the poverty and ; 
distress provided water for the Henlein mill. 
Terror in the factories must be prevented — there 
must be strict punishment for every dismissal 
motivated by political or national reasons. Ed- 
ucational autonomy could be established within 
limits, but centralization must remain to prevent 
a totalitarian system in the German areas. 

Beyond this, further concessions would threaten 
the independence and integrity of the Republic 
and endanger its democratic system. A change 
in the foreign policy of the country — Henlein 
had demanded the abrogation of the pacts with 
the Soviet Union and France — was absolutely 
excluded. Political autonomy, in addition to the 
already existing local autonomy, was territorially 
and administratively very difficult, and would 
almost certainly have been the first step towards 
the separation of the largely German districts 
from Czechoslovakia and their inclusion, together 
with the 400,000 Czechs and the German demo- 
crats in this territory, in Hitler Germany. 


There was no disillusionment in Egerland, 
among the opposition to Henlein. All were aware 
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of Hitler’s desire to include the Sudete territory in 
the German Empire and of Henlein’s direct con- 
nection with Berlin. All knew that, although 
help from France and the Soviet Union was cer- 
tain, the role of the British government was not 
clear. What had been the nature of British in- 
tervention over the week-end? Had Great Britain 
made clear to Berlin that a German attack on 
Czechoslovakia would mean a general war, in 
which England could not avoid being involved on 
the side of France? Or had Great Britain urged 
Berlin to postpone aggressive action and assured 
her of assistance in obtaining her objectives by 
peaceful methods? What was the character of 
British mediation in connection with the Nation- 
ality Statute? Was Great Britain urging neces- 
sary reforms, or reforms which were a threat to 
the Czechoslovak state? Would Great Britain 
repeat her performance in the Spanish question 
with an Anglo-German agreement about Czech- 
oslovakia on the same lines as the Anglo-Italian 
agreement about Abyssinia and Spain? Or would 
Great Britain show an adamancy towards Ger- 
many which she had not displayed towards Italy? 
Everyone in Czechoslovakia knew that on the 





answers to these questions depended the fate of 
their country. 

And there were domestic dangers. What was 
the attitude of the Czech Agrarian party, the 
largest and most powerful party in the govern- 
ment coalition? They had always pressed for 
dangerously wide concessions to Henlein, and, if 
supported from London and Paris, might force 
their wishes on the parties of the left. Had the 
Agrarians learned the lesson of the 22nd of May? 
If not, could a powerful popular movement of all 
Czechs and Germans who supported the max- 
imum programme be mobilized in time to force 
the Agrarians to abandon their flirtation with 
Henlein and to put up a firm resistance to any 
undue pressure from London and Paris? 

These are mighty problems, national and inter- 
national, on the solution of which the people of 
the Egerland can exert only a small influence. 
But together with the democrats in the other 
regions on the German border, the anti-fascist 
minority in Eger has a historic role to play. Our 
evidence is enough to show that they are cons- 
cious of this role and are performing it with 
fortitude and courage. 


France: What Price Confidence ? 


MARCELLE ACHARD 


asserting its authority and bringing back 

confidence in France has met general ap- 
proval abroad. Even most radicals, tired of the 
deadlock between the French right and left 
parties, and fearful of the international conse- 
quences which might result from a prolonged 
weakness of the French government, welcomed 
a solution that promised to rehabilitate France as 
@ European power. 

They could not help being astonished, however, 
at the rapidity and completeness of the psycho- 
logical and financial shift. Two months ago, 
France seemed on the way to bankruptcy. To an 
unbalanced budget and an enormous public debt 
was added the necessity of finding immediately 
billions for new armaments. In spite of the equal- 
ization fund, heavy selling of francs threatened 
the currency, and neither the adjuration of the 
government nor the restrictive and punitive meas- 
ures it attempted, could stop capital from taking 
refuge en masse in foreign banks. Many people 
laid the blame on French labor. If the French 
workmen would work as hard as their German 
neighbours and show the same docility in accept- 
ing an inferior standard of living, prosperity 
would return. But the French workmen showed 
no inclination to sacrifice themselves and give up 
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their hard-won gains toward decent wages and 
some leisure. The situation seemed hopeless. 


The Blum government fell. Daladier got the 
emergency powers that had been refused to 
Blum; a few decrees were promulgated, many of 
them similar to what the preceding government 
had proposed. After several days of suspense in 
which the franc fell still lower, stabilization was 
announced at a very low level and suddenly, lo 
and behold, the whole scene changed: confidence 
had returned! Long lines of people besieged the 
banks, eager to change their pounds and dollars 
into the currency of their country; the rush was 
such that many banks ran short of large notes. 
A few days later, a National Defense Loan was 
floated; it was covered even before the govern- 
ment’s propaganda campaign had had time to get 
under way. It would have been covered many 
times over but the government thought better to 
curb the patriotic zeal of the investors and leave 
some capital free for future investments in 
industry. 


What explains this sudden financial fervor? 
To a superficial observer, there had been no fun- 
damental change in either the political or the 
financial situation of the country to justify it. 
The cabinet, though more moderate, was still in 
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majority Front Populaire. The public debt was 
the same, the budget still unbalanced, the neces- 
sity for arming just as great. The workmen were, 
if anything, more intractable, and the European 
situation much more alarming. Yet, money was 
flowing back to France and capital was 
celebrating. 

And it had good reasons to celebrate. For two 
years it had been struggling against a government 
which had refused to play fair; a government 
which, backed by the majority of the nation, had 
had the pretension to compel the well-to-do to 
make sacrifices and to put on them the brunt of 
the economic depression. Daladier, on the other 
hand, was willing to play the game. He knew 
that it is useless to appeal to capital in the name 
of patriotism or national emergency, and danger- 
ous to coerce it; that the only thing which will 
win its allegiance is the promise of profit. 

Fundamentally the crisis in France had never 
involved a lack of confidence in the financial 
soundness of the nation. It had been a refusal 
on the part of capital to assume its share of re- 
sponsibility in the present economic crisis. And 
the trick had worked. Except for some burden- 
some labor laws that it will try to have curtailed 
as soon as it gets a more manageable Chamber, 
capital in France is free again: free, first, to col- 
lect a neat little profit of twenty to thirty percent 
on all the money that was exported during the 
past year; free to lend generously to the govern- 
ment—at an adequate rate of interest. It is free 
also to elude in great part the increase in taxation, 
for in France taxes are not on the whole propor- 
tionate to wealth and a general undifferentiated 
increase would fall least heavily on the rich. And 
above all capital is free for the time being from 
any further socialistic interference with its 
privileges. 

To understand the tremendous sigh of relief 
and the enthusiasm with which the conservatives 
in France greeted the fall of Blum, it is necessary 
to compare the financial emergency program 
which he offered with the one worked out by 
Daladier. Blum’s plan was twice accepted by 
the Chamber, but the Senate was obdurate be- 
cause of two measures absolutely inacceptable to 
invested interests: a capital levy and the control 
of the exchange. : 

The capital levy was very moderate, and was 
carefully worked out not to paralyze business. It 
would have brought to the treasury at least 
twelve billion francs. It was an emergency tax, 
to be levied once only on all personal wealth ex- 
ceeding 250,000 francs per person. The control 
of the exchange was to prevent speculation and to 
force capital to return to France; it interfered 
with its freedom of making profit from the na- 
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tional plight. The further measures involving 
interest and profits were less revolutionary, and 
there were a great many demanding sacrifices of 
other classes of the nation. Many similar meas- 
ures were included in the Daladier program, but, 
except for the extra tax on armament profit, not 
one of these penalizes wealth. Daladier substitut- 
ed the devaluation of the franc for the control of 
the exchange, and an increase of eight percent on 
all taxes for the capital levy. Capital was bribed 
instead of coerced, assured that it would bear the 
minimum of the common burden, and it rallied 
enthusiastically behind a government that under- 
stood its psychology so well. 


A curious result of the victory of the conser- 
vative forces against Blum has been a stiffening 
of the French foreign policy along leftist lines. 
The very day that the Daladier government was 
confirmed in its office by the Chamber, there were 
rumors of a much more active traffic of arms 
across the Pyrenees. Ever since, the French gov- 
ernment has been firmer in its refusal to make 
more concessions on non-intervention before Italy 
shows an equal readiness to do the same. Its 
stand in the Czecho-Slovakian crisis has also been 
firm and unequivocal. 


This might be due to the fact that, after a tem- 
porary dwindling in importance, France needs to 
show that she still counts as a European power. 
It seems to me more likely that the change is due 
to internal causes. If the Daladier government 
wants to continue in power, its foreign policy has 
to satisfy the parties of the left. As long as the 
Front Populaire was a political coalition, these 
parties were loyal to it and to Blum its leader, 
even when his readiness to yield to English pres- 
sure in the Spanish affair hurt them deeply. To- 
ward Daladier their attitude is different. He 
cannot afford to run contrary to their wishes on 
such a vital point. Hence the curious fact that a 
victory of the conservatives in France has helped 
the Spanish Loyalists. 


The French crisis has been just one more round 
in the fight going on all over the world between 
the privileges of acquired wealth and the forces 
of social progress. The deadlock that paralyzed 
France a few months ago has its parallels between 
Roosevelt and big business in the United States 
and between Cardenas and the oil companies in 
Mexico. One bout is over in France. It is a set- 
back for the progressives, but not at all a com- 
plete rout. The financial burden has been shifted 
once more from those who have much to those 
who have little, but any attempt at further re- 
gression is likely to meet strong opposition from 
the powerful left parties and from the country 
at large. 
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in Canada was presented before the Royal 

Commission on Dominion-Provincial rela- 
tionships, during their Ontario sittings, in two 
briefs submitted by the Ontario Branches of the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers and by 
the Welfzre Council of Toronto and district. Both 
these briefs are concerned with people rather 
than politics. They balance relief costs against 
malnutrition and lowered health, translate in- 
adequate public administration into terms of 
human suffering, and show the results of the 
present deadlock concerning Dominion-Provincial 
authority on the well-being and morale of the 
Canadian people. 

This article is a summary of the former brief. 
Through its careful wording, subdued by the 
formal requirements of commission procedure, 
can be caught the echoes of the hunger, frustra- 
tion, and despair suffered by Canadians who have 
been caught in the whirlpool of an unplanned 
profit economy. 

The brief is divided into five sections, dealing 
with relief standards; low wages; non-resident 
and transient families and individuals; social re- 
search; administration. 

As to relief standards, the brief points out that 
the present maximum food allowance in Ontario 
is the Campbell report of 1932 plus 25% (added 
to allow for the original inadequacies of the 
report and the rise in the cost of living) : 

“Out of 107 Ontario municipalities noted in the autumn 
and winter of 1936-37, four municipalities gave slightly more 
than the Campbell Report allowance plus 25 per cent; 19 
gave approximately the Campbell report allowance plus 25 
per cent; 29 gave the Campbeil Report without the 25 per 
cent. and 26 gave even less than the Campbell Report 
allowance itself. 

“The Ontario Medical Association in 1936, after consider- 
able study, declared that a ‘family of five’ (roughly, the 
average sized family) required a minimum food allowance, 
to maintain health, of $8.27 per week. The Campbell Report 
plus 25 per cent allows for the same family only $6.25 per 
week. It is therefore apparent that not one of the 107 mun- 
icipalities gave the food allowance recommended as a min- 
imum by the Ontario Medical Association and only 23 of 
these municipalities took advantage of the full amount to 
which the Ontario government was willing to contribute. In 
one municipality the food allowance went as low as $3 a 
week for a family of five. 

“The effect on health of this substandard diet must be 
obvious. 

“It is believed that sooner or later the tax-payer pays 
more for the after-effects of poverty in others than he 
would pay for adequate care in the beginning. Disease and 
organic troubles flourish and medical and hospital costs 
soar when conditions of malnutrition prevail.” 


Te: plight of the common man and woman 
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Social Workers Testify 


MARTIN M. COHN 





These social workers recommend that the Pro- 
vincial Department should set a compulsory and 
adequate minimum standard of relief; both Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments should retain 
power to make the adoption of this minimum 
standard compulsory; and the administration of 
relief should be in the hands of qualified people 
capable of using discretion in exceptional cir. 
cumstances. 

But inadequate relief standards are not the 
only matters for concern. 

“Low-income families (with earnings of less than $900 per 
year) cause social workers more concern than those on re- 
lief. .. . Many families whose only income is some form of 
government pension or allowance are found in this low- 
income group.” 

MINIMUM BUDGET: As an indication of what an average 
low-income family requires to maintain an adequate family 
life, a budget is offered from the records of the Visiting 
Homemakers’ Association of Toronto: 

BUDGET FOR A WEEK FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE 














Rent $5.30 Extras: Savings 
Food 8.50 Replacement of 
CIGUHIND” wo ccsiesecescosessecessess 5.00 furnishings, etc. 
Fuel (heat) ........ccseseeee 1.32 Insurance 
Gas .... ' 58 Carfare 
MR. iccssssttbocestawntunwsessse 35 Doctor 
MOE nn scsnnichstscsvgecasoigasssns’ 19 Dentist 
Soap and Cleaning Medicines 
Materials ...........seseeee 35 Recreation 
Education 
— Newspapers 
$21.59 Tobacco 


By allowing 10 per cent of the weekly budget for “extras” 
or the unitemized part of the budget, and a budget figure 
of $21.60 for the itemized part, we have a weekly budget of 
$24.00. 

TYPES OF LOW INCOME FAMILIES: Within the low- 
income group may be cited a few examples to show the re- 
lationship between actual income and the requirements for 
the minimum standard of living as set by the above budget. 

(1) A civic employee earning $28.80 per week, but only 
for seven months in the year. This means an average weekly 
income of $17.17 a week. In this particular instance the 
family unit is two adults and six children under 16 years of 
age. 

Results: All children are underweight. 

(2) A former Western farmer, now an urban labourer at 
$15.00 a week. The family unit is two adults and six child- 
ren under sixteen. The parents are intelligent and good 
managers. 

Results: All children described by clinic as “susceptible 
because of poor nourishment.” : 

(3) A war veteran, in receipt of $60.00 a month pension 
(or $13.07 per week). The man is an arrested tuberculosis 
case. The family unit is two adults and five children. 

Results: All children undernourished. In view of ten- 
dency to tuberculosis in the family this is particularly 
serious. 
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(4) A woman in receipt of a Mothers’ Allowance of $70 
a month (or $21.62 a week). The family unit is one adult 
and eight children under 16 years of age. During husband’s 
lifetime the care of the home and children gave evidence of 
woman’s capacity to be a “good mother.” 

Results: Within eight months the school children are 
“poorly clothed” in contrast to their former neatness. One 
child develops a heart condition and becomes a “behaviour 
problem”; another child re-develops eczema; the mother 
takes scarlet fever and while in a run-down condition con- 
tracts blood-poisoning which necessitates the amputation of 
an index finger. 

Then there is the problem of relating relief to 
earnings, so as to encourage people to pick up 
odd jobs while on relief, and give them some 
stimulus to get off relief. Inevitably a consider- 
ation of relief standards comes up against the 
problems of wage levels, for relief must be some- 
what below the prevailing lowest wages, or why, 
under our present system of industrial drudgery, 
is there any inducement to work? So the brief 
recommends that, contrary to our present meth- 
ods, whereby relief must be kept down below 
wages, wages should be kept to a minimum stan- 
dard of adequacy, so that relief allowances could 
rise with them. This, it was implied, would re- 
quire some Dominion assistance in the enforce- 
ment of minimum wage laws. 

The problems of “non-resident” families pre- 
sent many difficulties which the Provincial reg- 
ulations on residence requirements try to solve 
by ignoring them. 

Pre-supposing a perfectly docile family, there can be such 
difficulties as the following: One municipality will decide that 
a family properly belongs elsewhere and will transport it 
accordingly. The second municipality will prove that this 
was an error. Negotiations consume time until municipality 
number one agrees to receive the family but declines to ad- 
vance the return fare . .. Pending decisions, of course, the 
family has no status and a precarious existence. Temporary 
public or private aid may be secured and certain tempera- 
ments may acquire a taste for change and travel. There 
seems to be no other outcome for the creaking of official 
machinery. 

But generally families have reasons for the change of 
residence which seem very important to them, and they 
suffer real hardship if these reasons are ignored. Buoyed 
up by family council and a little borrowed money they will 
try to make a fresh start in a new place. But high hopes 
are not stronger than inadequate capital, lack of business 
ability and adverse conditions. Yet they will endure un- 
speakable hardships rather than accept a ticket back to the 
desolation they left. 

There are, too, complications arising from the fact that a 
family moves into a township area without realizing that a 
town line has been crossed; that the breaking up of a home 
by death or desertion may lead the remnants of the family 
to seek comfort and moral support from relatives or old- 
time friends; that clinic or hospital treatment may be needed 
which would not be available in the home area, or that an 
unmarried mother seeks a place where she is unknown. None 
of these “human” problems can be adequately solved by an 
assistance policy based upon municipal residence. 
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Then there is one of the most tragic groups in 
Canada—the homeless men. 


“Development of Canada’s resources demands a large 
supply of vigorous, mobile labour. A shifting labour reserve, 
without definite residence . . . is not only a natural but a)- 
most an essential feature of production in this country,” 
says a report of the National Employment Commission. 

But what is there in the present system to keep the labour 
supply “vigorous and mobile”? If they retain their mobility 
they cannot secure “residence” which will insure for them 
relief, health and welfare services when such become neces- 
sary, and which will prevent their becoming unemployables 
and thus definitely public responsibilities. If they retain, 
by chance, their vigor but have nothing upon which to ex- 
pend it, there arises a ferment which is usually called 
“making trouble.” 

Many of these men—although no one knows how many— 
are those who were encouraged by the government to come 
to Canada to assist in Canadian industries and the develop- 
ment of natural resources. 

There is no particular reason why these men should be a 
responsibility of municipalities or of private agencies; why 
they should be eligible even for “temporary lodgings and 
food” from these sources or that they should be the cause 
of uncharitable policies that favour passing them on to some 
one else or ignoring their existence. 


The brief therefore recommends: 

(1) That the qualification for Public Aid and Public Relief 
should be removed from Municipal residence and a basis be 
found in terms of Dominion citizenship. 

(2) That the higher governments requisition the assist- 
ance of commerce and industry in devising arrangements 
which will insure that business enterprises make year-round 
provision for their essential quotas of employees. 

(3) That it is in the interest of the efficient administration 
of public expenditures for unemployment relief and the social 
services that uniform principles be adopted by the provinces 
so that their policies may be correlated. 

Two final points are stressed, the need for 
more factual data on the results of welfare pro- 
grammes, and on social conditions generally; the 
basic importance of adequate personnel in the 
administration of the social services. 

In preparing any data on social conditions for presentation 
to the public—whether it be for the purpose of such a brief 
as this or for any other purpose . . . social workers find a 
complete lack of pertinent statistics, correlated evidence and 
extensive surveys. Mucia basic material for research is 
recorded in the files of agencies, both public and private, 
but lacking general guidance for a unified purpose, it is not 
now readily available for such research .. . 

In view of the importance to national welfare of agricul- 
ture and industry, it has been found wise to establish ade- 
quate research facilities for questions connected with agri- 
culture and industry. In view of the importance to national 
welfare of all the people of Canada it would also seem wise 
to establish adequate research facilities for the study of 
social questions which affect these people. 

Therefore, it is submitted: 

That as expenditures for relief and social services are 
among the highest responsibilities of the governments, it 
would be in the interest of efficiency and economy to have 
all action in these matters preceded by a thorough know- 
ledge of the conditions involving these expenditures; there- 
fore the Dominion government would be well-advised to 
establish a Bureau of Social Research to be available for the 
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study of all social matters. Such a Bureau might be estab- 
lished as a division of the National Research Council unless 
a better place could be found for it. 

As to personnel, 

Because the object of social services is to alleviate per- 
sonal distress and solve human problems, the direction of 
such services should be by persons skilled in undertanding 
human relationships. Such understanding arises from the 
application of a method in dealing with these relationships, 
developed through the years by persons engaged in this 
delicate and intricate work. The method is taught and the 
practical skill acquired through special and _ intensive 
training. 

There are various grades and types of work in carrying 
on the social services and each grade and type should call 
for particular qualifications and personnel in keeping with 
these qualifications. Official requirements in these matters 
should be made superior to local or any other influence. 

Social workers, qualified for their particular work, are 
already in the field. Others are being trained in schools of 
Social Work associated directly or indirectly with univer- 
sities in the Dominion with a definite view to being ready 
as Canadian society realizes the need for them. These facil- 
ities can be expanded and it has been demonstrated that an 
adequate number of competent people can be attracted to 
qualify themselves if there is reasonable assurance of open- 
ings for them. 

Therefore, it is submitted: 

(a) That the Federal government should adopt the prin- 
ciple of trained personnel in its own departments in all 
social services and in similar departments in all subsidiary 
units. 

(b) That this principle should be gradually put into prac- 
tice within a definite number of years. 

(c) That trained personne] should be used at once so far 
as available, particularly in positions as supervisors of staff. 

(d) That the maintenance of standards in personnel should 
be definitely linked, as in the maintenance of standards in 
other elements of the services, with financial assistance to 
be received from the superior governments. 

In conclusion, this statement points out that 

Through all the submissions in this brief there is implied 
greater Federal control with, of course, allowance for pro- 
vincial and municipal differences. It is realized that this 
requires revision of the British North America Act and it is 
submitted that this is essential for efficient administration. 

Until such revision should take place, it is submitted that 
the Federal government must take leadership in the working 
out of policies and setting of standards: that even under 
present limitations much can be done. Such control by higher 
authority can be worked out by a system of grants-in-aid. 


To allow for the provision of adequate welfare 
services—as of so many other things that vitally 
affect the welfare of ordinary Canadians—the 
British North America Act must be clarified and 
brought up to date. Is there in Canada a suffi- 
ciently powerful group interested in the welfare 
of the Dominion as a whole to overcome the re- 
sistance of the vested interests to whose profit it 
it to leave things as they are? 

In the meantime, and even under present cir- 
cumstances, “much can be done.” Has the Domin- 
ion Government the leadership, the courage, the 
real interest in the majority of Canadians to do 
what it can do even now to ease their lot? 
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Spring —Western Edition 


Wind is blowing over the dry prairie. 
Brown dust circles, choking the throat, 
stinging the cheeks. ¢ 
I blink through lowered lids 

groping to the well. 

Stock must be watered 

though the world blows away 

in infinitely small fragments. 

This farm, my world, is blowing away, 
all its good topsoil going 

wind-driven westward; 

choking dry ditches, 

filling bare lake bottoms, 

sifting into cities. 

I plough in the silted powder 

and scatter seed 

But the rain does not come. 

How can it grow? 

God has forgotten the West! 





Did I say God had forgotten? 

Something is falling, 

could it, remotely, be rain? 

I stretch out my hand and moist, brown clots 
settle on it. 

Yes, rain, real rain 

battering the dust. 

My face is streaked with this brown composition, 
Rain, bringing my topsoil back to me, 
running in swift torrents, 

suckling the land! 


I will seed again 

now the dust has stopped blowing. 
There will be wheat, 

bread for the world and me. 


Grasshoppers — mere rumor. 
Rust — rank heresy. 

There will be wheat clothing the prairie green, 
lapping in waves under June winds; 

ocean of gold, flooding up to my doorstep 

In July. 

Marooned in a golden sea! 

Rain! 

I throw back my head 

and the coolness pours on my face, 

running into my eyes and out again 

in unsalt tears. 

It beats on my bared head, 

streams off my fingers, 

drips off the point of my chin. 

Rain, rain is falling 

on the thirsty prairie. 

—MARGOT OSBORN. 
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earlier numbers of The Canadian Forum, 

have written somewhat hopefully of Bri- 
tish Labour as they record new unofficial and 
rank and file activities, the Immediate Program 
of Socialist legislation, the Cripps-Laski element 
on the National Executive counterweighting the 
old men of Transport House, and the wide-spread 
popular feeling against Chamberlain’s policy. 

It is easy to see the grounds of their hopes. In 
York, a small unofficial group has, while organ- 
ising into a Union the workers of Cadbury’s pat- 
ernally run chocolate works, also carried out en- 
thusiastic political demonstrations on behalf of 
Spain. There is a movement amongst the South 
Wales miners for a strike to secure arms for 
Spain’s government. The engineers were demand- 
ing an account by the Government of its foreign 
policy, and an assurance as to Trade Union rights, 
before they enter into discussions on the speeding 
up of rearmament. And in the words of their 
Secretary: “The whole Labour movement, indus- 
trial and political, is at one in its condemnation 
of the present Government’s policy.” 

These are not empty words. Parties, Trade 
Union Branches and Trades and Labour Councils 
up and down the country are crying out with one 
voice that Chamberlain must go. Even the Co- 
operative Party, the political organ of the Co- 
operative Movement, which is usually very 
unpolitical and separatist, has declared in its 
recent annual conference for a United Peace 
Alliance. Nor is this feeling confined to the 
Labour Movement as such. The Council of 
Action, a body standing for a common platform 
of all progressive parties, is attracting wide sup- 
port at by-elections. The Liberal Party is nat- 
urally strong for the movement. And even a large 
section of Tories, under Churchill, who find in 
Collective Security a better buttress of the British 
Empire than isolated action, at one time threaten- 
ed a break-away. 

This new political enthusiasm, extending from 
Trade Unions to churches, and coming from both 
the top and the bottom of the Labour Movement, 
is mainly focussed on the resurrection of the Pop- 
ular Front. Hundreds are working for it in the 
constituencies. In general, it is a question, to 
quote a Trade Union leader, of raising “a boiling 
tide of indignation which would surpass even that 
which was created by the Hoare-Laval betrayal.” 

Yet, early in March, the National Executive of 
the Labour Party had the temerity to remind its 
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British Labour and War 
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members of the decision overwhelmingly passed 
at the last Conference of the Party at Bourne- 
mouth: that 

so far as the Labour Party is concerned, there can be no 

association in any way with either “United Front” or 

“Popular Front” movements. This decision is definitely 

binding on all members of the Labour Party. — 

But the movement is mightier than its leaders. 
The new life cannot be dammed by the “reaction- 
aries” at Transport House. The Engineers ener- 
getically repudiated the sheep-like action of the 
T.U.C. in agreeing to discuss rearmament with the 
Government without conditions. So now the 
political movement has refused to be hamstrung 
by its Executive. There are many in Britain who 
share the enthusiasm of the writers in The Forum 
at this turn of events. There are others, how- 
ever, who are convinced that the British Labour 
Movement is rapidly compromising itself in a 
position which it can never hope to control. 

A rank and file movement is no more infallible 
than its leaders. In a time of panic, it is possibly 
less so. Socialist education of the masses has still 
a very long way to go, and in the meantime a 
panicked rank and file, or a crusading rank and 
file, are more likely to exhibit the barbaric lean- 
ings of their tribal instincts than a seasoned 
appreciation of the conditions of socialist pro- 
gress. With the talk of insecurity they are prone 
to the war-mind—a mass phenomenon associated 
with the demand for national unity, national 
strength, a national enemy, national superiority 
and the subjection of inter-group relations to the 
processes of power politics. The issues may be 
obfuscated by pious words but their realities 
remain. 

This war-mind is the current world challenge 
to socialism. It is the abnegation of reason and 
the rule of hate. It is the subjection of all social 
considerations to that of war preparedness. It is 
the antithesis of democracy since it is based on 
intolerance and aims at the totalitarian state: for 
modern war is totalitarian. It is the gift of the 
gods to imperialists, to Foreign Offices trained in 
the old traditions, to the Brass Hats, and to all 
those elements which find in the apotheosis of 
the state, particularly in its modern form, an em- 
inently successful way of turning the developing 
minds of the mass away from reform and demo- 
cracy. It is, in a word, fascism. ; 

This is the clue to any capitalist government 
ruling a nation-state as traditionally organised. 
And it is clearly revealed in the domestic policy 
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of the British National Government as this has 
been increasingly subordinated to the needs of a 
strong government ruling a strong nation. Doubts 
may have been felt as to the implications of the 
Sedition Act, Kingsley Wood’s “Keep Fit Cam- 
paign,” the Jubilee, and the increasingly frequent 
appearance of the Air Force and Navy in the 
newsreels. The most recent encroachment on 
civil liberties is the extension of the Official 
Secrets Acts to cover journalistic scoops of minor 
police information, thereby threatening the free- 
dom of the press. There is no need to argue the 
point any longer. Openly and unashamedly the 
Government prepares the discipline of minds and 
faculties. To this end it uses every aid in making 
the masses war-minded and replacing democratic 
discussion by an adoration of national unity. 


This is all very distressing for a Labour Party 
anxious to achieve democratic socialism as well 
as come to the aid of the Spanish government. It 
contemplates with morbid fears the introduction 
by the government of civilian conscription or a 
compulsory National Register as it is called, and 
yet the co-ordination of national effort for war 
purposes demands it. The Party realises that 
such a register would be pregnant with threats to 
the existence of a socialist movement and is com- 
batting the whole idea much in the same way as 
certain Trade Unions are combatting the sugges- 
tion of unconditional association with rearm- 
ament. Questions in Parliament are levelled at 
Ministers, who however assert that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of legislating in this man- 
ner. And naturally such a course would be both 
foolish and unnecessary. So long as a war mind 
is generated a National Register can come into 
being overnight when actual war threatens. 
Chamberlain himself said quite frankly that: 
“The employment exchanges of today have got 
the exact particulars of the qualifications and 
whereabouts of over 12,000,000 workers in indus- 
try and commerce, and I may tell you, too, that 
we have already prepared a carefully thought 
out scheme of compulsory registration which in 
an emergency could be put very rapidly and very 
smoothly into operation.” 


The good work of entangling the Labour 
Party is carried on also through Air Raid Pre- 
cautions. These are directed against gas, for 
adequate shelters against high explosives would, 
Sir Samuel Hoare tells us, land the country into 
financial bankruptcy. It was therefore embar- 
rassing to find impartial correspondents from 
Spain proving that high explosives, not gas, are 
the most destructive in air raids. The govern- 
ment’s reply has been quite frank: the morale of 
the people will be better if citizens feel that they 
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are adequately protected against gas. So the 
Home Secretary is appealing for one million men 
and women to act as voluntary air-wardens, aux- 
iliary firemen and the rest. The straight-forward 
functions of this new body are clear. It also con- 
tributes mightily to the war mind. Over and 
above this, since these volunteers are to be trained 
as key-men in controlling popular panic, the 
possibilities of such a huge patriotic body in the 
hands of the Home Secretary are ominous. And 
yet the Labour Party apparently must share the 
joy of building it up. 

This is by no means all. In so far as the Labour 
Party is helping to produce the war-mind, its dis- 
tinctness as an organisation, that is to say its 
belief in socialism, is threatened. In the debates, 
March 4th, on the Labour Party’s vote of censure, 
Chamberlain said that “this is not the time to dis- 
turb a country which is in the throes of its arm- 
ament programme,” and the Liberals agreed. Af- 
ter the declaration of Transport House against the 
Popular Front, The Manchester Guardian com- 
plained that the party was putting party strategy 
before the common weal. Obviously the “nar- 
row” party line, threatened from within and with- 
out, cannot compete at such a time with an appeal 
for unity of all the electorate to save the nation 
from the aggressor. The “new element” Cripps 
is at least frank. In appealing for an “alternative 
National (sic) Government of the Left’ he re- 
marks that “clearly any idea of real Socialism 
would have to be put aside for the moment.” So 
much for Labour’s Immediate Programme about 
which we were all so enthusiastic. 

On these grounds if preparation for war is de- 
sired, for whatever reason, the Labour Party must 
give way to a Popular Front. And this is true 
for yet another reason. The desire for a strong 
government on behalf of Spain cannot help but 
be linked up with the defence of the Empire. Not 
only is national strength conceived of in terms of 
imperial resources. Not only is imperialism in- 
herent in the mass patriotism of British workers. 
In addition, Chamberlain’s retreat before Ger- 
many and Italy has incensed jingoists as well as 
League Covenantors, and this threat to the Bri- 
tish Empire has given rise to the Popular Front 
as much as any threat to “democracy” in Spain. 
Harold Nicholson, a National Labour man associ- 
ating himself with the Popular Front, declared 
quite openly in the Commons that the strategic 
aspect of Spain is a “bridge between the Imperial 
interests on this (the Government’s) side of the 
House and the democratic interests on that side.” 
And for this Socialism must be put aside. 


Fortunately there is another side to the pic- 
ture. There is an extreme sensitiveness about 
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shouting for war on the part of very many of the 
non-vocal rank and file. This other voice of 
Labour is reflected in the following figures, which 
give the response to Air Raid Precaution appeals 
in certain sample London Boroughs up to April 
9th. For it the recruiting is in the hands of the 
Local Government bodies: 


Needed Enrolled 
Battersea (Labour) 4,000 270 
Chelsea (Conservative) 3,000 2,247 
Islington (Labour) 6,000 620 
Kensington (Conservative) 2,600 2,000 
Poplar (Labour) 2,000 200 
Shoreditch (Labour) 3,000 - 100 


Unfortunately, the Popular Front Movement 
has the big guns, in all meanings of that phrase, 
on its side. If it fails it will be only because a 
sufficient number of the rank and file show not 
only their independence but also the firm convic- 
tion that democracy and socialism do not mix 
with tribalism and crusades of capitalist nation- 
states on behalf of “democracy.” 


Limerick 


There once was an old man called Neville 
Whose head was amazingly level. 

He proceeded to sell 

Small Spain for all Hell 
In a deal that he made with the Devil. 


—LIONEL REID 


Summer Hotel 


Shadows waver beneath hanging foliage 
Where fine leaves finger the morning air 
And chestnut-brown horses trot sleekly 
Along hedge-darkened bridle paths, 
Their smart riders sitting unwontedly erect. 
Across flat intervals of green lawn 

People move slowly like little waves, 

Their heads leaping into breezy sunlight 
That flows down bodies in swift silence, 
Flashing on shapes of colored clothes. 

On the not-far-off bicycle children 

Converse above the rush of rubbery sibilance 
And murmuring snatches of car radios. 
Cooling winds burst through tree-gaps 

And young people in silky garments 

Are laughing as they return from a swim 
To the many-windowed summer hotel 

That is rising into the blue of warm sky 
With here and there a striped awning, 

Little galaxies of plants on sun porches 

And curtains blowing. 

—ALAN CREIGHTON. 
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O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a year’s subscription to The Canadian 
Forum, is given for the cutting printed at the head of this 
column. The original cuttings must be sent.) 

ca * * 

The sizes of modern bedrooms vary considerably, but the 
master bedroom or parents’ room in a moderate price house 
is 12 to 14 feet wide, 18 to 20 feet long; ... A teen-age bed- 
room 9 feet wide, 11 to 12 feet long is ample ... The maid’s 
room, 10 feet long and 8 feet wide is large enough to make 
her happy and contented. 

(Evan Parry, F.R.A.LC., in June Chatelaine) 


* * ok 
In an analysis as to why the American depression could 
not make itself felt in Canada, Mr. Cameron said: “Canada 
knows it has a Canadian government at Ottawa. It knows 
the men are not exiled Russians. Canada has a Premier 
who cannot be sold new social systems overnight. Canada 
has a parliament that does not abdicate its duties...” 
(W. J. Cameron, of Ford Motor Co., reported in 


Montreal Star) 
* * * 


For the first time since Confederation the Liberals of 
Quebec are called upon in convention to decide on the party 
leadership and its program ... This time, the task of select- 
ing the leader is placed in the hands of the rank and file, 
through delegates chosen by it. 


(Quebec despatch in Montreal Star) 
* * * 


“The type of government advocated by the Communist 
Party of Canada, which includes groups calling themselves 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federationalists, Social Credit 
men or other revolutionaryisms, is that in force in Russia 
today.” 

(Sir William Mulock, former Chief Justice of Ontario, 

reported in The Toronto Globe and Mail) 


* * * 

“T can tell you without hesitation that I am a Social Cred- 
itor,” Mr. Gregoire declared. The Member did not elaborate 
on his statement, except to add jocularly: “I have not studied 
the matter exhaustively, but I think credit should be more 
social.” 

(J. E. Gregoire, Nationalist member of Quebec Legislature, 


reported in Montreal Star) 
* * * 


Tim Buck was led to drop the “violence” clause from his 
party’s platform as a result of a week spent in camp on Rev. 
Dr. Hunter’s island in the Muskoka Lakes area. The Ham- 
ilton minister intimated this as he told Brantford Rotary 
Club members Friday of “an experiment in understanding.” 

(Report in Toronto Star) 


GS Reterts, 
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ADRIFT 


JOHN RAVENHILL 
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HE superintendent stood at the door of his 
} glass enclosed office watching the busy 
activity of the huge plant. He liked Bob 
and hated firing him, but he realized that the old 
man was getting to be a nuisance around the 
place. The new efficiency expert, who had hap- 
pened by when Bob was having one of his innum- 
erable arguments with the truckers, had been 
unfavorably impressed, and had sent through a 
memo’ suggesting that he be replaced. Besides, 
the production manager had complained several 
times about him. 


The endless drone from the machine shop; the 
slappy whirr of belts reaching from pulleys to 
machines; the clang, clash! of steel on steel, and 
the screech of the claxtons on the factory freight- 
ing trucks... a snatch of ribald song, piled up all 
day long in a blaring, vicious jumble. Bewilder- 
ing, racking sounds to the stranger, but to Bob 
it was music. He loved the bustle and excite- 
ment, and the sounds were a fitting accompani- 
ment. He had been running the freight elevator 
for so many years that he had acquired a sense of 
identity with it. It belonged to him and he was 
part of it. 


He was down in the basement now. One of the 
new men was waiting with a truck-load of steel 
bars for the tool room on the top floor. Bob sup- 
erintended the placing of the truck so that the 
load would be evenly distributed, stumping 
around importantly and eyeing the load severely. 
“What’s your weight?” he demanded—the ele- 
vator would only lift three tons without putting 
an overload on the motor. The new hand hes- 
itated: “Around five thousand,” he hazarded. 
Bob was suspicious; he applied the power and 
the elevator jerked to a start, quivering with a 
gentle shimmy. He quickly eased it back to the 
floor level. His mouth began shooting in and out 
with indignation, the points of his heavy grey 
moustache dancing in sympathy: “Get that load 
to hell off of here and lighten it,” he exploded. 
It was a good thing, he thought righteously, they 
had him running this elevator. Some fellows 
would have tried to take the load up and ruined 
the starting motor. You had to use your head, 
alright, running a big elevator like this. 


When he got back to the main floor, the time- 
keeper, a thin undersized young fellow with a 
Pimply face, was waiting for him. He grinned 
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maliciously at Bob and told him that he was want- 
ed at the front office before five o’clock. He dis- 
liked this officious old fool who made him use the 
stairs, just because of some silly rule about pas- 
sengers not using the freight elevator, a rule 
which Bob enforced rigorously. Bob was suspi- 
cious of all people who wore white shirts around 
a factory. He stared at the timekeeper noncom- 
mittally, not deigning to speak, but he felt vague- 
ly worried. The only time he ever saw the front 
office was during the Christmas season when he 
received a box of cigars from the management, 
and the unusual summons puzzled him. 


During a brief iull in operations, he sat perched 
on a small stool, puffing out his cheeks and rub- 
bing the side of his bulbous nose gently with a 
stubby forefinger. The buzzer sounded over his 
head. Third floor. That would be one of the 
drivers taking material down to the cutting room. 
Let ’em wait—he wasn’t going to hurry for them 
birds. They went too fast anyway; always rush- 
ing. He’d give them time to cool off—they had 
to be put in their place once in a while or they’d 
run him off his feet... 


The quitting whistle blew shrilly, and the men 
streamed out from the factory gate house, some 
running clumsily towards the line of trolley cars 
waiting out in front. They bunched together, 
standing in tired attitudes; others, sitting hunch- 
ed over their lunch boxes as the car jolted round 
the bend past the plant. Their faces shone 
through smudgy grime and grease with startling 
corpse-like pallidness, and the penetrating odor 
of stale oil and sweat filled the car. Bob stared, 
with unseeing eyes, out the car windows. He was 
stunned from the shock of being laid off, and he 
was bewildered and ashamed. The superinten- 
dent had mumbled something about a change of 
policy and let it go at that, speaking gruffly and 
avoiding the old man’s eyes. 


His landlady’s children ran to meet him when 
they saw him hobbling along the dingy street. 
This was pay day and old Bob always brought 
them something nice. He pulled two large paper 
bags filled with candy from the pocket of his 
mackinaw coat, and the children grabbed them 
with little screams of delight. He was tired to- 
night, and the long dragging climb up the narrow 
stairs was hard work. His legs ached and a dull 
pain in his back bothered him. When he reached 
the landing perspiration stood out in tiny beads 
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over his face, and the black felt hat he wore 
winter and summer was hot on his head. 


A plain wooden chair; an old rocker with a 
faded cushion, and a narrow bed and small 
dresser, painted over in the same drab colour, 
completed the furnishings in the room. Bob 
slumped on the sagging bed breathing heavily. 
Through the small window, with its tattered cur- 
tains hanging listlessly, he could see the tall 
smoke stack of the plant. It awakened a keen 
resentment in him and he swore out loud, for- 
getting his weary body as he thought of the 
injustice they had done him. 


After finishing the simple evening meal which 
he shared with the landlady and her children in 
the kitchen, he went back to his room and reach- 
ing under the bed, pulled out a wooden sea chest 
bound with strips of iron. Tomorrow, he would 
look for another job. The thought was distasteful 
and he shrank from it, though knowing it had to 
be faced. Taking a grey flannel shirt and bright, 
plaid tie from the chest he placed them on the 
dresser, then lifted out a black broadcloth suit, 
almost new, which he brushed carefully and laid 
across a chair. He rummaged in the chest until 
he found the boot brush and polish, and sitting on 
the edge of the bed, brushed painstakingly until 
his boots glistened brightly. He sighed with 
satisfaction. He had completed his preparations 
for job hunting. 


Pulling the rocker over by the window and 
settling himself, he filled his pipe and lighted it; 
puffing away stolidly until a pungent, moving 
cloud of blue smoke filled the room. The street 
lights blinked on, and as he watched the electric 
sign over the factory building flashing on and 
off in the distance, a wave of self pity swept over 
him. The sign held no special significance for 
him now. A stranger would be running his ele- 
vator—he was through bossing the truckers 
around, and the bustling plant would know him 
no more. Life held no meaning for him. The 
lights from the sign seemed to fill the room. They 
blurred and blinked different colours. Bob 
brushed the back of his hand across his face, and 
stirred uneasily. The stillness of the room was 
oppressive. Mumbling to himself, he got up 
stiffly, and going over to the closet, brought out 
a nearly full whiskey bottle. He slopped a glass 
half full and drained it down, then went back to 
the rocker, placing the bottle and glass on the 
floor beside him. ... 


Bob’s voice rose and fell in a tuneless quaver. 
His face was flushed a deep red, and he was sing- 
ing an old sea chantey of his younger days, keep- 
ing time with the heel of his right boot on the 
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bare, uncarpeted floor. He had forgotten all 
about the humiliation of the day. He was a boy 
again with the fire of youth in his veins, sailing 
before the mast; the green waves tumbling under 
the ship; the taste of salt spray on his lips, and 
the wind blowing hard through the rigging. Off 
to strange ports and strange sights. He hardly 
noticed the landlady, who had come into the 
room and was standing with her hands on her 
hips, scolding him loudly. Bob stopped singing, 
staring at her stupidly, and she turned from him 
in disgust; reaching up and turning out the light 
over the dresser as she went out of the room, 
banging the door hard. He made an ineffectual 
attempt to get up from the chair, but fell back, 
suddenly sleepy, and his chin dropped down on 
his chest. 


The sign on the factory stopped flashing, and 
the heavy rumble of the great city grew grad- 
ually quiet. A cold clear moon drifted high in 
the sky. Slowly, a thin shaft of light crept across 
the room, shining impersonally on the figure 
slumped in the rocking chair. A garbage can 
banged, shattering the stillness, and the dark 
shadow of a cat streaked along the backyard 
fence. Bob sighed; muttering in his sleep. A 
solemn, hesitant hush filled the atmosphere, and 
a faint, grey glow came on the horizon. The moon 
slowly faded. Then the eastern sky was flooded 
with pale light. A trolley car clattered over an 
intersection, and in the distance a train engine 
hooted three times, echoing hollowly through the 
still air. The sleeping figure groaned and stirred, 
but the light relentlessly brightened the room, 
slowly bringing old Bob back to the consciousness 
of another day. 


British Columbia: The Spoilers 


What of eldorado, pioneers? 
You took her largesse for your hungry need, 
To-day the spoilers ravish her for greed: 
Does no one love her? Is there none who hears 
Her anguish as her nakedness appears 
When shawling forests from her sides are torn 
And everything men do not want they burn? 
Dishonoured, lovely land, Oh take my tears! 


Seize, grab, destroy—leave nothing for tomorrow: 
The Lord provided, let the Lord provide! 
Who cares for saving “beauty,” there’ll be 
more! 
Thus shall our children see you, queen of sorrow— 
Not of millions the mother sanctified— 
Only the worn-out body of a whore? 


—ANNE MARGARET ANGUS. 
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Constitutional Problems 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CANADA: by W. P. M. Kennedy, 
Second Edition, Oxford University Press; pp. xxviii, 628; 
$5.00. 

THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION: A series of Broadcast 
Discussions sponsored by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation; Nelson, Toronto; pp. vii, 179; 75c. 

HE first and larger part of “The Constitution of Canada” 
is a verbatim reprint of the first edition, which appeared 
in 1922. Nothing in this part has been changed, Professor 

Kennedy preferring to let the reader supplement the original 

text with the new material which has appeared since that 

date in the Canadian Historical Review and elsewhere. As 
none but academic readers will take the time and trouble 
to do this, the new edition remains substantially what the 
first was, namely the best available history of the evolution 
of the Canadian constitution down to 1921, viewed from the 
standpoint of a person living just after the Great War who 
is concerned almost entirely with the purely political and 
legal aspects of the subject. There is little attempt to relate 
the political material to the underlying economic forces which 
were moulding the national development; this approach to 
our constitutional history awaits full exploration, though 

Professor Trotter has opened up fruitful fields of enquiry in 

his “Canadian Federation” (1924). 

The second part of the book covers the important period 
1922-1987 in some eighty pages, to which are added two 
appendices upon the constitutional aspects of Mr. Bennett’s 
“New Deal,” and of the Abdication of Edward VIII and Cor- 
onation of George VI. In so short a space, Professor Ken- 
nedy must obviously select his material rather restrictively. 
He has chosen four topics only—tendencies in Canadian Ad- 
ministration, aspects of constitutional law and custom, 
Canada and the Statute of Westminster, and Canada in the 
British Commonwealth. Within these limits there will be 
found here much new material that is indispensable to the 
student of Canadian constitutional development. Placing the 
topic of Administrative Law first and foremost is proof that 
at last the attention of Canadian constitutionalists is being 
directed to this very important democratic problem. Pro- 
fessor Kennedy covers the elements of the questions in a 
comprehensive manner, though one would expect to find a 
reference to the admirable paper on the subject in 1933 by 
Professor Corry, to whom must go the honour of being the 
first to treat the problem from the Canadian point of view. 

The other chapters touch briefly upon a variety of legal 
topics. Incidentally, the statement may be noted that “it 
remains as true in 1937 as it did in 1914 that when the 
Crown is at war, Canada is legally at war” (p. 540). It is 
evident that Professor Kennedy has turned steadily away 
from his first interest; whereas the first part of the book 
is more political history than law, the four essays that have 
been added are more law than history. The nature of our 
present constitutional crisis makes us look for discussions 
of the compact theory of confederation and of the financial 
relation between the Dominion and the provinces, but these 
receive passing mention only. Even the all-important ques- 
tion of the amendment of the B.N.A. Act has but six pages. 
There is little said of Canada and the League of Nations and 
the relation of political parties to the constitution does not 
appear. In consequence of this economy of space the book, 
valuable as it is, makes no attempt to cover all the ground 
suggested by its title or to meet the requirements of the 
reader anxious to possess a general account of the law and 
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custom of the Canadian constitution as it exists today. The 
admirable survey of South African constitutional law and 
custom, prepared by Professor Kennedy and Mr. H. J. 
Schlosberg in 1935, makes one realize how much that kind 
of volume is needed in Canada. 

The second book, “The Canadian Constitution,” is one of 
those excellent collections of broadcast discussions which we 
are beginning to associate with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. For a living picture of present constitutional 
problems, and for an understanding of the conflicting points 
of view about them in the country, it is to be highly recom- 
mended. This form of discussion over the air, as distinct 
from set speeches, is as pleasant to read in print as it is to 
listen to on the radio. Besides covering most of the current 
topics of constitutional discussion the volume includes a 
short essay by Professor A. G. Bailey on New Brunswick’s 
view of Confederation, which will be placed amongst those 
other unique contributions to Canadian constitutional theory 
which come so readily from the present government of that 
province. Briefly, New Brunswick has its own version of 
the compact theory: the Quebec Resolutions were not a 
compact, for they proposed a federation, but the London 
Resolutions, drawn up at the first London Conference (not 
the second, which everybody but New Brunswickians seems 
to have overlooked) were the real compact, and they created 
a Confederation. All of which makes Mr. Duplessis seem 


like an ardent federalist. 
—F. R. SCOTT. 


The Place of Women 


MARRIAGE: Margaret Cole; Dent; pp. 306; $2.50. 
THREE GUINEAS: Virginia Woolf; Longmans (Hogarth); 
pp. 229; $2.50. 
THE MORAL BASIS OF POLITICS: Naomi Mitchison; 
Macmillan (Constable); pp. 374; $2.75. 
ACH of these three books is written by a distinguished 
woman author, by an English radical intellectual re- 
flecting upon the world around her. The subject matter 
naturally overlaps: both Mrs. Cole and Mrs. Woolf have 
much to say on the position of women, while Mrs. Woolf and 
Mrs. Mitchison discuss the problem of force. Virginia Woolf 
herself has always contended that women have their own 
way of looking at things and should have their own way 
of writing. Taking these books together, there is not much 
to support this contention, except perhaps a tendency to 
leave the main road of logical sequence from premise to 
conclusion in order to take in adjacent territory. Margaret 
Cole does this boldly: she writes on marriage from the 
woman’s point of view and discusses the question of women’s 
emancipation at some length; Naomi Mitchison’s approach 
is essentially an exploring of by-paths, as well as highways, 
of thought and feeling, and Virginia Woolf has always shown 
a peculiar talent for bringing out the relevance of the 
(seemingly) irrelevant. 

“Everybody is liable to get married; it is a phenomenon 
like measles or the common cold, which is equally likely to 
affect Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s lady; it is not, like 
jail fever or rich man’s gout, a speciality of one particular 
class.” As these words show, Mrs. Cole is not concerned 
with such marriage arrangements as might suit a few highly 
sophisticated intellectuals, but with marriage as a social 
institution; and if it is written mainly from the woman’s 
point of view, that is all the more reason why men should 
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read it (though perhaps not review it?). She gives a rapid 
historical survey, sufficient to prevent one from mistaking 
a mere contemporary pattern for a natural law. She then 
discusses the Christian attitude to marriage, both Catholic 
and Protestant, and has some hard things to say of the un- 
necessary cruelties caused by dogmatic a priori idealism or 
the pernicious belief that sex is in itself something shame- 
ful. There follows a brief exposition of woman’s place in 
the world, both before and after 1914 (a far more definite 
turning point in England than in North America). This 
should be compulsory reading for anyone who believes that 
women have won their battle for equality. There is an in- 
teresting comparison of the German with the Russian “solu- 
tion” and great emphasis is rightly laid upon the economic 
factor and its influence, direct and indirect, on the position 
of women. 

Taking the various purposes of marriage as her frame- 
work, Mrs. Cole briefly discusses the various problems: chil- 
dren and family life, marriage as a career, sex and marital 
companionship. She is, with minor qualifications, a believer 
in monogamy. Contemporary changes, such as contracep- 
tion and its results in small families, are given due weight. 
There is nothing very new in all this, but the book is a clear, 
straightforward, witty and entertaining handbook that should 
help many and make good reading for all. 

While Margaret Cole’s method is frontal attack, or at most 
a purposeful flanking movement, Virginia Woolf walks you 
all round the subject and forces you to see it from new and 
unexpected angles. Her weapon is ridicule but she always 
successfully pretends to be as surprised as you are, and her 
laughter remains genuine even where there is strong emotion 
behind it. She has supposedly received three requests for 
money, one from the secretary of a women’s college, one 
from an organisation to facilitate women entering the pro- 
fessions, a third from a man, the secretary of an organisa- 
tion to prevent war. She sends them each a guinea in the 
end, the Three Guineas, but only after considerable reflec- 
tions upon all the implications of the gifts, upon why and 
how women can help these and other causes, and the form 
their contributions should take. The book is full of humour, 
wit and felicitous phrasing, of new angles on old subjects, 
in Mrs. Woolf’s happiest manner. Where do women stand 
in the official world of men? She too knows well that equal- 
ity is still far away. 

The mere male may well find Mrs. Woolf somewhat re- 
petitive, but that is ever her manner, and it can be appreciat- 
ed in hours of leisurely reflection rather than during the 
rush of pressing business. This her book has in common 
with The Moral Basis of Politics. In the turmoil and flurry 
of an election or an examination on political science, readers 
would dismiss it as middle-class-intellectual nonsense. 
They would be wrong. Certainly it is addressed to the 
educated radical (this does not necessarily mean university- 
trained) who from time to time wants to reflect upon the 
ethical implications of his peculiar position and the special 
dilemmas that face him, or her, as they face present society 
as a whole. Few readers will appreciate this book who are 
not more or less secure financially, capable of detachment, 
yet also politically active. It will be anathema to the typical 
Marxist as a mere taying with ideas, for he is apt to forget 
that it is mainly from the playing with ideas, not from pur- 
posive mental constructions, the new ideas arise. To the 
right reader, however, these discussions will be full of illum- 
inating suggestions and very provocative of further thought. 

Mrs. Mitchison stoutly maintains that effective political 
action is based on a politico-moral vision, even though the 
vision may be wrong. She analyses the different contem- 
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porary visions and holds that the socialist vision is right 
because it alone treats persons, all persons, as ends and not 
means. The best part of the book is that which deals with 
the dilemmas and choices facing those who want to take their 
share in political action and yet do not want to do so blindly, 
and have other talents and desires to satisfy also. The 
problem of force is discussed with unusual honesty and if the 
result is a compromise it is one that should command respect 
from both pacifist and Marxist. The sections on motives for 
political action and on the ultimate good are inevitably less 
satisfying in a book of this kind. There is a good deal of 
humour, and a great many illuminating comments by the 
way. If you are on holiday and disposed to wonder more 
leisurely on the why and the wherefore in the ethico-political 
field, you will find Naomi Mitchison a pleasant, congenial 
and helpful companion. 
—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Were These the Men? 


TURN BACK THE RIVER: W. G. Hardy; Macmillan; pp. 
385; $2.75. 


HISTORICAL novel can never be anything but a com- 

promise. If it tries to stick to scientific history, there 
is no point in its being a novel; if it uses the artist’s privilege 
of creation, then it is not historical. There is no such thing 
as recreating the past; what passes for it is really a fresh 
act of creation. Therefore it is a mistake to demand of a 
good historical novel that it be historically accurate, at least 
as history is understood in the class room. Mr. Hardy’s 
book deals with the years which witnessed the death agonies 
of the Roman Republic. But since he is writing a novel of 
1938 and not a history book, he converts the Populares into 
the Popular Front, and Catiline into a Communist. He has in 
fact furbished up his ancient Romans with a complete set of 
modern political notions, besides taking great pains with 
their clothes and houses. This is called making them live 
again, and perhaps for most readers the trick succeeds. In 
the process, various people get brand new characters, in- 
cluding Catiline, who receives a positively dazzling coat of 
whitewash and a lovely sympathetic mistress to comfort 
him in his declining years as a fearless revolutionary. 

Indeed, all kinds of people get mistresses, and vice versa. 
The amount of physical detail is almost overwhelming, es- 
pecially in the first hundred pages or so. It falls off a bit 
later, but not early enough to affect sales. For this sort 
of history I suppose we have to thank Cicero, who among 
other things was a society lawyer specialising in libel and 
slander. Success in this field relies on a capacity to present 
smutty innuendo with a high moral flourish, and Cicero had 
it. Now he has become canonised as an authority on the soul 
of ancient Rome. However, to serve up his story of Clodia 
and company with realistic embellishments seems to me 
rather an unscrupulous method of selling ancient history to 
the modern reader, though it has plenty of precedent. Gibbon 
at least left his footnotes in the original Greek. 

Low though the morals of the Republic may have been, 
two things helped to redeem them. The first was a distinc- 
tion of elegance and wit, the second the tragic and sombre 
quality of the times. Both are excellently expressed in 
Phyllis Bentley’s recent distinguished novel “Freedom Fare- 
well,” which covers practically the same period. In her 
pages Pompey and Julia, Caesar and Cato are invested with 
a certain complexity of humour and pathos and tragic dis- 
illusionment. But in Mr. Hardy’s novel, there is little trag- 
edy and less elegance. When his Clodius introduces Clodia 
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to a friend on the street, the introductions are effected with 
the pleasing formula “Meet Caelius Rufus, sis.” Now there 
are modern occasions and people for whom this sort of thing 
is all right, but I doubt if it is faithful to the memory of 
Clodia, that “lustrous goddess of the delicate step,” to whom 
Mr. Hardy dedicates his novel. 

—E. A. HAVELOCK. 


Arctic Tragedy Revived 


HELL ON ICE: Edward Ellsberg; Dodd, Mead & Co. (Can- 

ada) Limited; pp. 418; $2.75. 

HIS Book-of-the-Month selection, and one of the season’s 

best sellers, is an account of the voyage of the Jeanette, 
which was outfitted in 1879 by James Gordon Bennett, of 
the New York Herald, to attempt to reach the North Pole. 
Although based on diaries, the narratives of survivors, and 
other records, and listed as non-fiction, it is nevertheless 
largely fiction. 

The success of such books as Mutiny on the Bounty has 
led writers to search the dusty files for other tales of heroic 
endeavor or tragic endings in the world’s far-off places, 
especially if they might by any chance lend themselves to 
movie exploitation. While the story of the Jeanette, partic- 
ularly as written soon after the event by Chief Engineer 
George Wallace Melville, contained both heroism and trag- 
edy, it remained for Commander Edward Ellsberg, U.S.N., 
retired, to delve among the records of congressional and 
naval investigations for further evidence of those human 
conflicts which, when added to the contest with the forces 
of nature, constitute both drama and tragedy. 

The assumption may, of course, be entirely unwarranted, 
but the suspicion persists that the influence of Hollywood 
might perhaps have been responsible for the author’s decision 
to novelize his account, making the narrator that same 
George Wallace Melville, who died in 1912, to whose writ- 
ings he undoubtedly was most indebted for his facts, and to 
simulate a verbatim record of daily conversations. Whether 
the end justifies the means is a matter for debate. 

The expedition did not result from a desire for geograph- 
ical knowledge for its own sake, but was purely a newspaper 
stunt. The ship selected was not especially suited for the 
purpose; none of the personnel, from George Washington 
De Long, the commander, to Jerome J. Collins, a Herala 
reporter signed on as meteorologist, had ever spent a winter 
in the Arctic, and only one had ever been in the Arctic at 
all, while there were several who, to say the least, were 
unfortunate choices. 

At that time belief in the existence of an Arctic continent 
was general; it was thought that Wrangel Land, later dis- 
covered to be an island, was continuous with Greenland 
across the Pole. De Long hoped to cruise northward along 
the supposed coast of Wrangel Land till stopped by ice and 
then to make a dash for the Pole with dog sleds. The idea, 
in the light of later knowledge, was preposterous. Caught in 
the ice pack early in September, 1879, the Jeanette drifted 
north-westward with the pack for two years until she was 
crushed and sank. 

The ship’s company then, with incredible labor, hauling 
heavy boats on sledges, trudged southward over the northerly- 
drifting ice until, when near the New Siberian Islands, the 
first week in August (1881), they launched their boats for 
the mouth of the Lena River. One boat with eight men 
foundered; the other two reached Siberia separately. Those 
in De Long’s boat died, near the end of October, of starvation 
and exposure in the mazes of the Lena Delta; while those 
in the second, commanded by Melville, were fortunate enough 
to reach a native settlement. Out of a total of 33 men, only 
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13 survived, and, of these, several succumbed shortly 
afterwards, 

The Jeanette, although privately owned, was commissioned 
as a naval vessel and officered by naval men. Whether the 
author himself, a naval officer, unconsciously shows his 
brother officers in a more attractive light than members of 
the scientific staff, who also ranked as officers, but who are 
undoubtedly the villains in the piece, one cannot say; yet 
if he did not, the contrast is at least interesting. It cannot 
be gainsaid, however, that Captain De Long was a noble and 
heroic man, even though, through lack of the necessary ex- 
perience, he was not competent to command an Arctic 
expedition. 

Those who are unconcerned with the ethical considerations 
involved in the author’s having put his own words into the 
mouth of so authentic a person as was Chief Engineer Mel- 
ville, to say nothing of all the other members of the ship’s 
company, and those for whom the constant heightening of 
tragic-enough situations and conditions is a virtue rather 
than a blemish, will find Hell On Ice a thrilling and exciting 
story, which (unfortunately) will tend to confirm in their 
minds the all-too-prevailing myth that the Arctic is a region 


designed only for heroes. 
—D. M. LeBOURDAIS. 


Ever Different 


SLEEP IN PEACE: Phyllis Bentley; Macmillan; pp. 557; 

$2.50. 

NOTHER fine novel from Miss Bentley. The theme, 

“Sleep in peace, father! I will be different from you”— 
the revolt of each generation against the standards of the 
preceding—is worked out in the history of two West Riding 
families from late Victorian times down to our own. The 
whole story is told from the tolerant, self-critical and iron- 
ical point of view of Laura who comes between the Victorians 
and the post war children. The two fathers own jointly a 
cloth and manufacturing mill. Mr. Hinchcliffe is a narrow, 
pious non-conformist Liberal and a little-Englander; Mr. 
Armstead is a more likeable Anglican Tory imperialist. 
Their generation is concerned with property and appear- 
ances; they do not approve of or like one another but the 
children become friendly and all of them except one revolt 
in their different ways against the cramping tyranny, ego- 
ism and hypocrisy of their parents. 

Then comes the war. Of the Hinchcliffes, Edward, the 
capable eldest, is killed; Frederick, the poet who has been 
forced into the Mills goes to jail rather than take life, Grace 
the reformer forges ahead in the teaching profession. Gwen 
Armstead, the only one who is content with parental stand- 
ards, marries Frederick faute de mieux and then deserts him 
with her two children, one of whom eventually turns out a 
Fascist, the other an artist. Ludo, the idealist and mystic, 
fights for England, secretly supports the child whom he alone 
knows to be Edward’s postumous illegitimate son, and finally 
retires into a monastery. After the freedom of war-work 
Laura has many bitter struggles to establish herself as an 
artist but eventually succeeds, only to be surpassed very soon 
by her niece, to whom the preoccupation of her aunt’s gen- 
eration with the problems of individual liberty and the sur- 
vival of democracy seem out of date. At the end of the book 
Laura decides that the real function of each generation is 
to implement its ideals in its work, so that it may provide a 
standard of comparison for the next. 

Miss Bentley writes with a fine understanding and sym- 
pathy for all her characters and is particularly skilful in 
recreating the Edwardian atmosphere and that of the war 
years. —GWENYTH MACINTOSH. 
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Masts and Witches 


THE MOON IS MAKING: Storm Jameson; Macmillan; pp 
890; $2.50. 
HIS new novel of Miss Jameson’s is a bitter, choppy, 
violent story of harsh, vicious people, of whose existence 
and behaviour it is hard to be convinced. The tempo and 
rhythm of the writing matches in some degree the movement 
of the characters. 

The accustomed back drop of bleak sky and the tall masts 
of ships is lacking from “The Moon is Making.” This famil- 
iar motif has dissolved itself into a new and fantastically 
stark pattern. The fishing village is there, certainly. Granite 
faced men and women still march along the rocky Yorkshire 
coast, but they are of a brutal, mean stamp, this time, not 
that of the masters of great families and greater ships who 
make colourful parade through the pages of the famous ship- 
building books. The vast, romantic operations of Mary 
Hervey have given place to the strange, fierce religious ex- 
igencies of Handel Wikker, grim, sin-condemned fisherman 
preacher of the fantastic town of Wik. 

The initial situation from which the novel develops is 
scarcely convincing to a reasonable person, and the charac- 
ters who appear thereafter are completely and gratuitously 
capricious and eccentric. 

The inflexible Handel, about whom the story revolves, in 
a loose wheeled fashion, fails to draw much sympathy, al- 
though he makes a kind of awkward back-handed play for 
it. A vast concourse of people is gathered between the 
covers of the book. Not more than three of these appear 
to be even approximately normal human beings, and these 
three admit to odd, shrunken personalities. But the others 
are without exception grotesques. Distraught beyond relief, 
or crafty, or thieving, or lying, or all three, these warped, 
farcical characters mumble along through the pages of the 
novel, depending for their interest upon dialectical and san- 
itary peculiarities. In the end, it is to these fearful old 
crows that the book owes what qualities for entertainment 
it boasts. The chapters which deal with the venomous, con- 
flicting bitternesses of these old hags are not dull. Most of 
them are, and the structural wheels groan with the palpable 
effort of combining present day social significance with the 
daily existence of the witch-like old harpies who scorch the 
pages with their withering tongues. 

—LUELLA CREIGHTON. 


Posthumous Novel 


THIS WAS THEIR YOUTH: Ralph Fox; Saunders (Secker 

& Warburg); pp. 256; $2.00. 

HIS posthumously published novel by a young radical 

who died in the Spanish Civil War, is surprisingly free 
from direct moralizing or propaganda, a very welcome char- 
acteristic. But this does not mean that the author has failed 
in any respect to observe every telltale facet of the English 
town life he describes. Indeed it is the lack of parallel com- 
ment that brings out so clearly the social and economic re- 
strictions under which the majority of society live. Still it 
must not be supposed that this is a gloomy and condemnatory 
survey of a cross-section of life, for on the whole it is a 
cheerful novel and good reading. 

The story itself is loosely constructed and rather incon- 
clusive, which may be due to the fact Fox did not have the 
opportunity of pulling it into shape before his death. Three 
slightly connected groups carry the burden of it; a gang of 
well-to-do boys and their slum prototypes, a school sergeant 
who becomes a bigamist and the woman he marries, a tuber- 
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cular young teacher and the plain, courageous woman col- 
league with whom he is in love. An eccentric old school 
principal and his reporter son dodge in and out of the story 
without supplying much except colour and some excellent 
dialogue. This Was Their Youth, as one might expect, is 
well and economically written. If its composition is faulty, 
it nevertheless shows a promise which it is sad to remember 
will never be fulfilled. 
—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


She Aint What She Use To Be 


FROM STORES OF MEMORY: Irving Bacheller; Oxford 

Press; pp. 306; $2.75. 

ORN in the New York backwoods in the hoss-swapping 

days, Irving Bacheller grew up to write misty-eyed 
best sellers about them, and now, at seventy-eight, the rosy 
mists swirl about his best-seller days too. “From Stores of 
Memory” is not exactly an autobiography but rather an 
amiable scrapbook of reminiscences, anecdotes (not very 
new) about Mark Twain and other literary men whom Bach- 
eller has known, favorite stories (including a good ghost- 
tale), interspersed with crackerbarrel wit, chaw-tobacco phil- 
osophy, and liberal extracts from his own works. 

Among the latter is a short story, “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie,” which the author claims was responsible for the 
christening of Henry Ford’s tin miracle, in those innocent 
years when a car could charge a ditch at full speed and 
everyone pile out laughing. There is a proud reprint too 
from “Eben Holden” which, the author needs to remind us, 
sold 100,000 copies in one week in 1900. 

As might be expected, Mr. Bacheller is pretty soured about 
the young folks today. “In my youth the girls . .. knew 
how to cook ... They read the best literature and some of 
them were brilliant talkers. I knew one whose wit would 
keep the table in a roar. How often have I quoted her!” 
Today the universities are making communists and atheists 
out of them; the world, instead of getting on with the mil- 
lenium, is settling down to a “hellenium.” The professors 
have a lot to do with all this, Mr. Bacheller thinks, with their 
talk of Freud and Nietzsche and the Lord knows who else. 
“Let us give the young intellectual freedom, but our pro- 
fessors should be hired to teach sound Americanism and 
only that.” Well, if you were seventy-eight and nobody 
reading Eben Holden any more, how would you feel? 

—EARLE BIRNEY. 


Poetry 


CHARACTERS IN CADENCE: Louise Maury Bowman; 
Macmillan; pp. 91; $2.00. 
SONNETS FROM THE FUGITIVE: Merrill Moore; Cad- 
uceus Press, Boston; pp. 48. 
SONNETS FROM NEW DIRECTIONS: Merrill Moore; 
New Directions, Norfolk, Conn.; pp. 42; 75 cents. 
RS. Bowman has a talent for descriptive writing which 
enables her to depict a scene with sharpness and clar- 
ity; and this is particularly true when she is dealing with 
color—jewelry and porcelain, flowers and autumn woods. 
She has also a sense of universal meanings behind particular 
physical facts. But she is perhaps a little overfond of the 
precious in both aspects; and the significance she attaches to 
some episodes and images is not always appealing or even 
clear. She has also a tendency to slip through the frail walls 
of the physical world into another existence whose pagan 
fantasy holds a stronger appeal for her than it is likely to 
do for a good many readers. 
Mr. Merrill Moore, we are informed, has written over fifty 
thousand sonnets and is still going strong. The picture is 
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apt to leave the imagination a little stunned and the critical 
judgment a trifle shaky; and the critic is not helped by the 
somewhat baffling variety of the selection in these two 
volumes. There are times when Mr. Moore almost seems 
to come through with something real, only to trail off into 
triviality or downright nonsense. Perhaps a personal cam- 
paign on his part for fewer and better sonnets would be of 
benefit both to himself and to poetry readers generally. 
—E. M. 


For Right Book Club 
ACROSS THE FRONTIERS by Sir Philip Gibbs; (Ryerson 
Press); pp. 336; $2.50. 


HIS account of some aspects of the European situation 

as it appeared in February, 1938, explains a great deal, 
but not exactly what Sir Philip intended it to. It will prob- 
ably join that incredible series, the selections of the Right 
Book Club, so uniquely valuable in portraying the otherwise 
unimaginable mentality of the English governing classes. 
Sir Philip stands up so straight for liberal democracy that 
he leans over backwards, right into the accommodating arms 
of Hitler. Curiously enough, in his novels, he often does 
manage to achieve some balance and objectivity; but here, 
however he may insist on the necessity of rival ideologies, 
the mere distant glimmer of Russia on the far horizon acts 
like a red rag to a mild-mannered bull. 

Germany is the main hero of the book, Russia the villain, 
England the butt. He dwells on the achievements of the 
Nazis, real enough, many of them, and admirable enough, 
with affectionate warmth; he slurs over their defects with 
hasty embarrassment. Dash it all, you know, the Nazis are 
not quite gentlemen, but the Reds, why dear me, they’re not 
gentlemen at all! In the governments of Russia and Spain 
there is no good, no, not anything. 

The fact is, in this book Sir Philip displays all a good 
journalist’s ease and fluency, all a good journalist’s flare for 
collection of opinions and impressions, and all an out-worn 
journalist’s inability to make coherent sense of them. For 
all that, he is unmistakably right in pointing out that “it is 
monstrously absurd to believe that we can convert dictator- 
ial governments to the pure gospel of democratic liberalism 
by threatening to bombard their cities, or to invade their 
territories—even if we had the armies to do so.” The gov- 
ernments that were unjust and ungenerous to a more 
democratic Germany are not going to make things any 
better by trying to be unjust and ungenerous to a less dem- 
ocratic Germany. We cannot, as he points out, “say it with 
flowers. But there are still other methods of argument than 
saying it with big guns and bombing aeroplanes . . . Let us 
be true to our own liberal traditions, though all the world 
departs from them, but let us be quite sure that we are as 
noble as we think we are.” If only this really had been the 
book that Sir Philip thought he was writing! 

—L. A. MACKAY. 


French “Moderns” 


FOUR FRENCH NOVELISTS: by Georges Lemaitre; Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. XX + 419; $3.50. 


ROUST, Gide, Giraudoux, Morand. These are the four 

novelists in the order in which they are presented by 
Monsieur Lemaitre. Each essay gives a full length portrait, 
written obviously for English readers by a Frenchman who 
has a keenly analytical mind and a remarkable command of 
the English tongue. There is a regularity of beat through 
the essays as the author works up his material in one after 
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the other—life, work, thought, art—and an insistence upon 
the race, moment and milieu references which recall the in- 
adequacies of the Taine approach and will undoubtedly ex- 
asperate the impressionistic critic. Nevertheless for anyone 
interested in these novelists the book is an admirable 
introduction. 

It must be borne in mind that the order of presentation is 
chronological, or as nearly as may be. Otherwise the im- 
pression of an anti-climax would be too vivid, from the 
point of view of either literary or philosophical values. The 
association of the confession novel with the novel of fantasy 
or the novel of travel is not unorthodox and may be accepted 
as a “fragment of the reality” (to use an old expression of 
which the author is perhaps too fond) of contemporary 
French literature. Mr. Lemaitre, however, is not interested 
so much in literary as in philosophic values. Hence the in- 
appropriateness of the dust-cover blurb. Now Proust may 
be the Balzac of the early twentieth century, but he lacks 
the idea-content of a Balzac. Giraudoux is, perhaps, the 
fullest literary value of the group and the most difficult, for 
that reason, to reduce to an idea. But Morand is hardly as 
rich in ideas as a Baedeker. There is a sort of forced re- 
lationship between the amateur of speed and the amateurs 
of contemplation. Even Mr. Lemaitre is not comfortable as 
he tries to squeeze from Morand any valuable metaphysical 
essence. 

The interest of these four “moderns” in the human con- 
sciousness is certainly a bond of unity among them and 
binds them, as well, to their time. Yet the degree of fulness 
in their apprehension of the data of consciousness disunites 
them and separates some of them from other contempor- 
aries who, it may be, are even more modern and more sig- 
nificant. Three of these four seem never to get beyond the 
sense-value of a fabulous treasure of impressions. Proust 
lives in the joy of their revival, Gide in the joy of their 
irresponsibility, Morand in that of their multiplicity. Mr. 
Lemaitre tries to unite the four novelists in a common de- 
votion to the value “Eternity.” Yet, is it not a queer 
Eternity which would be common to an amoralist, an idealist 
and a hedonist? The quarrel is not with their point of 
departure but with their non-arrival. It might be said, al- 
most, that, except for Giraudoux, they are guides to no- 
where. After all, is anything else to be expected from de- 
riders of intelligence? 

Such reserves are not altogether unnoticeable in Mr. 
Lemaitre’s discussion but he makes them pianissimo. 

—J. S. WILL. 


Various Democracy 

VICTORIAN CRITICS OF DEMOCRACY: Benjamin Evans 

Lippincott; Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; 

pp. viii+-276; $3.75. 

HIS is a study of six prominent English Victorian writ- 

ers—Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Fitzjames Ste- 
phen, Maine and Lecky. They are grouped together by 
Professor Lippincott as critics of democracy. But democracy 
as a term applied to the whole period from ‘Carlyle’s early 
writings to Lecky’s “Democracy and Liberty” is liable to 
become a slightly confusing idea. What Carlyle denounced 
was middle-class parliamentarism with its liberal ideas in 
the first half of the nineteenth century; Ruskin inveighed 
against classical economics; Arnold criticised the English 
religion of inequality; while it was the three last men on the 
list who were mainly concerned with the mass democracy 
with which we are familiar and which was arriving in the 
later part of the century. Professor Lippincott points out 
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how they all sought a more authoritarian state and were 
all critical of the liberal tradition as it unfolded during the 
century. But, it seems to me, his book would have been more 
illuminating if it had devoted more space to the social and 
intellectual developments against which these men were in 
reaction and had used up less space in simply repeating 
what each man in turn said. He has many good comments 
to make—his analysis, e.g. of Carlyle as a fascist, or his 
remark that of the six men Arnold was the only one who 
had continuous practical experience and he was less author- 
itarian and less hostile to democracy than the others. But he 
tends to treat the six men too much as isolated individuals. 
What was their relation not merely to the masses, middle- 
class or proletarian, whom they criticised, but to the many 
literary men, publicists, journalists and politicians who 
shared their views? In spite of the fact that the author 
owes his inspiration to the London School of Economics this 
book is too much of a literary and not enough of a sociol- 


ogical study. 
—F. H. U. 


Fifty Years of Canadian Life 
REMINISCENCES: Rev. Clarence Mackinnon; Ryerson 
Press; pp. 236; $1.50. 
ITH the delicate touch and racy humor which marked 
all his work Clarence Mackinnon has presented us with 
a panorama of six decades of Maritime Province life. Com- 
ing like Mr. R. B. Bennett, from Hopewell, he spent his child- 
hood in a succession of manses until his mother’s homesick- 
ness took the family back to Scotland, thus facilitating his 
pursuit of studies in Edinboro. Through his eyes we see 
the forces which were at work in Confederation and its 
results, in the bitter conflict between Catholic and Protestant 
heightened by the Riel rebellions, in our participation in the 
South African War and still later in the World War. In 
church life we feel the stubborn feuds of the hostile Presby- 
terian groups until they merged in one church; we are led 
to hear the “strong opposition” in the Sydney presbytery to 
his admission to that field because of his modern attitude 
and especially because of an article advocating union with 
the Methodists. We catch the twinkle of his eye in all his 
references to those Methodists whose obvious limitations did 
not obscure for him their positive qualities. Hence we see 
the rise and fall of the wave of evangelicalism, the changed 
attitude of the Church to the University, and the oncoming 
of radical trends of thought in theology and economics. The 
student of the future will be better able to appreciate what 
was taking place in all this because of these memoirs. 
Social conditions are revealed as we see the father on his 
first voyage to Scotland in a 150-ton wooden boat taken 
across for sale to the fishing fleet. Year by year the brilliant 
student returns for work on mission fields by the sea, and 
we feel the awe of the simple folk as they are told that their 
minister “knows Greek and Latin and Hebrew.” We smile 
with them as, clad in broadcloth, white tie and top hat, he 
rides away from church on a bicycle. Books were within 
reach when lack of copyright allowed the purchase for 
trifling sums of the great works in science, philosophy and 
literature. We are introduced to a group of scholarly young 
ministers in these rural parishes—the “Round Table” they 
called themselves—who met periodically for reciprocal stim- 
ulus and we find among them Sir Robert Falconer, Principal 
Gordon of Queen’s, and Principal Murray of Saskatoon. 
Rural parishes were followed by life and work in Sydney, 
Halifax and Winnipeg, making Clarence Mackinnon a na- 
tional figure, the more so when his closing years were spent 
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as Principal of Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, in the placid 
tasks of a theological college where the radical changes of 
recent thought had not proved too disturbing. The story is 
interesting in itself and not less so because of its delightful 
style. But the proof reader might have replaced the Rand 
in the Transvaal where it belongs rather than in the Orange 
Free State and also have corrected a reference to Sir Edward 
Gray. 
—ERNEST THOMAS. 


Desultory Documentation 


HOMER WATSON, THE MAN OF DOON: by Muriel Miller; 
Ryerson; pp. 164 and 15 plates; $2.50. 
HIS sympathetic little study of a great Canadian painter 
and a lovable man is marred by presentation in a slip- 
shod manner. While she understands Homer Watson and 
makes us feel his quiet dignity and artistic integrity, Miss 
Miller is quite out of her depth when it comes to criticism or 
historical accuracy. The names of painters and places are 
constantly misspelt; Paul Kane, who was born in Ireland, 
is called the “first Canadian-born artist of note”; we are in- 
formed that Turner is “now accepted as the real inspirer of 
the French Impressionists,” whereas, if it was any English- 
man at all, it was Constable or Bonington; the Barbizon 
School and the Pre-Raphaelites are both pushed forward 
twenty years, with a fine disregard for chronology; Tom 
Thomson is Thompson throughout. The index contains no 
less than sixteen errors in painters’ dates, while sociologists 
will be surprised to learn that Jean Jacques Rousseau be- 
came an active member of the Barbizon School some seventy 
years after his death. In an amateur production, such care- 
lessness would be discounted. But this book, with its careful 
Catalogue Raisonné of Watson’s art, invites acceptance as 
a standard book, and author, proof reader and publisher 
should have been a good deal more careful. It seems a great 
pity that a series which began so promisingly with D. W. 
Buchanan’s “Morrice” should have bogged down into the 
sloppiness which too often characterises our monographic 
work. 
Apart from this, however, Miss Miller manages to give us 
a vivid and at times sensitive picture of Watson, and she 
has wisely included conversations, notes from diaries and 
other writings, thus letting the painter speak for himself. 
Watson emerges as a sincere, poetic spirit, who, entirely 
self-taught, attained not only to honors, but to a large and 
definite place in the history of Canadian art. He influenced 
no one; he founded no school; but he painted throughout his 
long life, and painted well. Though his prolific output nat- 
urally contains much that is unsatisfactory, works like “The 
Flood Gate,” “Storm Clouds” and “After Rain” are among 
the finest of which this country can boast. As a man, he 
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was tolerant and sympathetic, even when he did not under- 
stand. “I, too, am a modern,” he remarked, when the Group 
of Seven first came on the scene, “but my modernism is my 
own particular brand. And I hope I’m not too old to rev- 
olutionize my system of painting.” Watson’s best work is 
more than modern, it is universal. 

The book is liberally illustrated, and the Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, in the preparation of which Miss Miller was assisted 
by Ross Hamilton, bears evidence of painstaking research. 
—GRAHAM McINNES. 


This and That 


THE GERMAN OCTOPUS: Henry C. Wolfe; Doubleday 
Doran; pp. 316; $2.50. 

T would be a pity if the sensational manner of this book 

deterred the thoughtful reader. For it is a study of the 
Nazi methods of propaganda and their success abroad, es- 
pecially in the Danube and Baltic countries. Mr. Wolfe 
believes, and with good reason, that Hitler deliberately aims 
at preserving the status quo in the West at least until he 
has attained his objectives in the East. One could have 
wished that he had been able to give us more description of 
the actual inner workings of the Nazi propaganda machine 
in the West, in London for example, as well as in the coun- 
tries with which he deals; more also of the divisions of 
opinion within Germany itself, but that does not properly 
come within the scope of this book. 

Yet if the picture is incomplete and somewhat superficial, 
it is, as far as it goes, no doubt true enough. The author 
analyses the fears and doubts that beset the surrounding 
countries, from the peaceful Scandinavians to the highly 
armed Czechs, Poles and Yugoslavs; he gives an account of 
the German minorities within the various countries, those 
pawns in the great game of Pan-Germanism, and remin- 
iscences of his many travels in Central Europe as special 
correspondent. Together these present a coherent and con- 
sistent view of Nazi foreign policy, an unpleasant picture 
which, however, everyone interested in foreign affairs must 
face. The oscillations of the central European and Balkan 
countries from the protection of one great power to the 
other, so often mystifying at this distance, do become much 
clearer to the reader of Mr. Wolfe’s book, even though he 
does not give a lead of what should be done about it. 

—MAX REINERS. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ECONOMIC THEORY: J. Wat- 

son; P. S. King and Son; pp. x and 196; 9/-. 
M* WATSON has produced a remarkably concise account 

of the main principles of orthodox “equilibrium” econ- 
omic theory, written in non-mathematical language. The 
careful arrangement under numerous sub-headings, with 
each paragraph numbered and such sub-paragraph lettered, 
should make the book especially useful for students. The 
ordinary reader may be repelled by the austerity of its pre- 
sentation. For Mr. Watson never once permits himself an 
example to illustrate his theoretical propositions, and his 
treatment is, as he says himself, “abstract.” He skates 
delicately over the thin ice of marginal utility (pp. 19-21). 
The treatment of “diminishing returns” (pp. 55-57) is point- 
less mystification. To say that “capitalistic methods are today 
universal” (p. 103) is a misuse of terms. “Capitalistic” does 
not ordinarily mean simply “making use. of capital.’”” There 
are other bits of curious English: “sufficiently realistic as to 
constitute a norm” (p. 63); “Temporary assumptions will be 
made as the argument proceeds merely to provide starting 
Points of reasoning and which will be removed so soon as 
their purpose has been fulfilled” (p. 64); “individuals will 
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place very different values upon the same good accruing at 
different moments. One man will value an item of a good 
which is delivered on Saturday as greater than an identical 
item of the same good delivered on Monday” (p. 92); “checks 
monopolistic predation” (p. 186). 

—E. A. FORSEY. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOR PARENTS: B. A. Fletcher; 
Ryerson (Dominion Books); pp. 61; 40c. 
VERY useful little booklet for use by groups studying 
child psychology. There is a chapter giving useful 
hints on the actual running of study groups and others give 
the maximum amount of suggestions in minimum space on 
Confidence, Helpfulness, Honesty, Truthfulness, Thorough- 
ness, Rewards and Punishments, Fear, Cruelty, Stubbornness 
and Jealousy. The whole tone is extremely sympathetic to 
the child’s viewpoint and represents a marked progress on 
current practice. 


Correspondence 


Editor, The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir: 

In your June issue I read with interest your reference to 
the United Peace Alliance in England. When I was there in 
April, I felt that there was a tremendous wave of feeling 
against the foreign policy of the Chamberlain government 
among ordinary people, which found no expression in the 
newspapers or in the publications of the Labour Party. 
These people would not join the Party, because they are not 
socialists, but they look for leadership from some public 
figure to save them from disaster. This sentiment is crys- 
tallising around the United Peace Alliance, which is sup- 
ported by many of the most intelligent leaders of the Labour 
Party, and a large part of the rank and file, in spite of the 
decision of the Executive Council against it. 

I can see no reason why socialists should not cooperate 
with other parties to attain the ends which all hold desirable. 
In fact, that seems to me the essence of democracy. Those 
ends at present are the saving of Spain by ending the non- 
intervention farce and the return to an effort for collective 
security in Europe, objects which are only a little less im- 
portant to us than to England. Therefore I believe that the 
sooner all men of good will in England unite for those pur- 
poses, under whatever name, the better for us and the world. 

It will be a long and difficult journey back over the road 
that British policy has gone, but it can be done if the Labour 
Party will lead a united front, and only so. Otherwise Eng- 
land “goes down the drain” and while Canada can perhaps 
save herself, her loss will be immeasurable. 

Very truly yours, 
—MIRIAM CHAPIN. 
1442 Sherbrooke W., Montreal. 





POETRY CRITICISM 


ALAN CREIGHTON, well-known Canadian poet, will 
help you improve your verse-writing technique. 
Rate: 3 cents per line. 
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Defend; broadcasts by Kelsey Club, 
Winnipeg; CBC; 50c. 

Collective Action: 1937 Confer., League 
of Nat. Soc.; publ. Interdependence, 
June 1937. 

The C.C.F. Marches On: 1937 Nat. Conv. 
C.C.F. from Nat. Off., 124 Welling- 
ton St., Ottawa, 25c. 

Des Armes! Mais Pourquois?: from 
Quebec C.C.F., Box 265, Montreal; 5c. 

Canada and The Changing Balance of 

Power in the Pacific: N. A. MacKen- 

zie, Data Paper 4, Can. Inst. Intern. 

Aff. (not on sale). 


Ill. PERIODICALS 
Articles on Canadian External affairs 
frequently appear in the following peri- 
odicals (abbrev. as used below): Dal- 
housie Review, Halifax, Canadian De- 
fence Quarterly (C.D.), Canadian Forum 


(C.F.); Canadian Historical Review, 
Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science (E.P.S.); Foreign 


Affairs, New York (F.A.); Interdepen- 
dence L. of N. Soc.; International Af- 


fairs, London, England (1.A.); Pacific 
Affairs, New York (P.A.); Round 
Table, London, Eng.; University of 


Toronto Quarterly (U.T.). 

Special attention is directed to the 
following authors and articles: 
Bruchesi, J.: Defence and French Can- 

ada (MacLean’s, June 15, 1937). 
Canadian Bar Review: June 1937, special 

number on Canada’s treaty-making 

powers. 

“Canuck”: The Problem of Canadian 
Defence (C.D. Apr. 1938). 

Corbett, P. E.: Isolaton for Canada; 
American Foreign Policy (U.T. Oct. 
1936, Jan. 1938). 

Lower, A.R.M.: Ext. Policy and Int. 
Problems (U.T. Apr. 1937) and Can- 
ada Can Defend Herself (C.F. Jan. 
1938). 

Mackenzie King, W. L.: Canada’s For- 
eign Policy: (C.D. Apr. 1937). 

Escott Reid: Canada and The Threat of 
War (U.T. Jan. 1937); Mackenzie 
King’s Foreign Policy 1935-36 (E.P.S. 
Feb. 1987); An Anglo-Canadian Mili- 
tary Alliance? (C.F. June 1937) 

Scott, F. R.: The Permanent Basis of 
Canadian Foreign Policy (F.A. July 
1932); Canada and the outbreak of 
War (C.F. June 1937). 

Soward, F.: Canada and Foreign Affairs, 
a review article, C. Hist. R., (June 
1937). 

Underhill, F. H.: Canada and Post- 
League Europe; Parliament and For- 
eign Policy; The Debate on Foreign 
Policy (C. F. Oct. 1936, June 1936, 
March 1937), also Keep Canada Out 
of War (MacLean’s May 15, 19387). 
For source material see also Canada 

Year Book (Dominion Bureau of Statis- 

tics, $1.50), Canada 1938, the official 

handbook on present conditions (25c); 

Report of the Secretary of State for 

External Affairs for year ending Dec. 

1937 (10c) and Report of Dep. of 

Nation. Defence for year ending March 

31, 1937 (25c), also the important de- 

bates in the House of Commons on 





Feb. 15, 1937, March 24, 1938 and May 
24, 1938. Copies of these may be ob- 
tained from The King’s Printer, Otta- 
wa, 5c each or $3.00 per session. 

The above list has been compiled by 
members of the League for Social Re- 
construction. The subject of next 
month’s list will be Social and Economic 
Planning. 

Readers are asked to send in any 
material which they think useful for 
next month’s list to L.S.R. National 
Office, Box 296, Montreal, P.Q. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

(Mention in this column does not pre- 
clude review in later issue.) 

The Canadians, The Story of a People: 
George M. Wrong; Macmillan; pp. 
445; $4.00. 

Canada Looks Abroad: R. A. MacKay 
and E. B. Rogers; Oxford Press; pp. 
402; $3.00. 

Canada and Her Great Neighbour: edit. 
PA Angus; Ryerson Press; pp. 451; 

Our Trade With Britain: Percy Wells 
Bidwell; Council of Foreign Relations 
poy a 65th St., New York) pp. 129; 

The Faithful Mohawks: John Wolfe Ly- 
dekker; Macmillan (Cambridge Press) 
pp. 206; $4.00. 

Yukon Voyage: Walter C. Curtis; Copp, 
Clark (Caxton) pp. 299; $3.50. 

Shamanism in Western North America: 
A study of Cultural Relations; North- 
pa University Studies; pp. 166; 

The Conqueror of the Seas: The Story of 
Magellan; Stefan Zweig; Macmillan 
(Viking); pp. 335; $4.00. 

Postscript to Adventure, The Autobiog- 
raphy of Ralph Connor; Charles W. 
Gordon; Oxford Press (Farrar Rine- 
hart) pp. 430; $3.00. 

I Like British Columbia: Gwen Cash; 
Macmillan; pp. 192; $2.75. 

Later Poems: Rainer Maria Rilke, trans- 
lated from German by J. B. Leish- 
hoes Longmans (Hogarth) pp. 277; 

The Secret Journey: James Hanley; 
aa— (Chatto Windus) pp. 569; 


65. 
Caldwell; 


The Journeyman: 
Macmillan; $1.50. 

In Praise of Life: Walter Schoenstedt; 
Oxford Press (Farrar Rinehart) pp. 
871; $2.50. 

Hold That Tiger: Mabel Stark with Ger- 
trude Orr; Copp, Clark (Caxton) pp. 
248; $2.50. 
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Be fair to him, too 


In the discussions provoked by these 
articles, one point comes up so often 
that it deserves an article to itself... 


“The brewers,” we are told, 
“in their own interest should not 
support beverage rooms!”’ 


The reasons given for this amazing 
statement are as follows: 
“Dry sentiment in this prov- 
ince is much more concerned 
with what goes on in public than 
what goes on in private. If there 
were no licensed hotels,” say 
these councillors, “‘you’d sell just 
as much, but people would drink 
it at home. Extremists wouldn’t 
be scandalized. They’d switch 
their attack to somebody else.”’ 


In other words, the Brewing Industry 
is invited to secure itself to spare the 
feelings of a cynical minority! 

In order to make things easier for 
itself, it is advised to deprive the poorer 


man of his liberty, while the rich man 
can still drink comfortably at home! 


Worse, it is advised to drive the 
working-man to break the law. For 
that again would be the inevitable result 
of closing the beverage rooms! 


Under no circumstances will the 
Brewing Industry take that kind of 
advice. We support the beverage room 
because the British nations have proven 
out-in-the-open control the best way! 





SPSOSOHOHOOGOHOHTHHOOHOOOOOHOSOOHHGOSO5O, 


“6 Sy geny asa man who does not indulge 
in any alcoholic beverage, it is m 
considered opinion that the results in a 
civilized countries in which Prohibition 
has been tried, have altogether failed to 
come up to the smallest expectation of 


what it was expected to accomplish. 
Rather, it ted in a crop of t- 
leggers, hijackers, and enormous quan- 
tities of poisonous liquors, which caused 
the death of thousands. It not only 
caused a thorough disrespect for the 
Prohibition law but attacked the very 
foundation of our British system of 
respect for law and order.” 
— Gro. BENNETT, Mayor of Port Hope 
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@ This advertisement is inserted by the 
Brewing Industry in the interest of a better 
public understanding of certain aspects of 
the problems of temperance and local option. 


July, 1938 
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